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PREFACE. 



XJO THING is more fhamcful far 
•^^ human nature, or more betrays 
the corruption of it, than the neceflity^ 
which pious men have at all 'times feen, 
of writing to prove the exiftcnce of 
God. Reafon, indeed, is not yet im-- 
paired to fuch a degree, in any man, as 
entirely to miftake its own origin, and 
be ignorant of a truth, which the great 
author of it has fo carefully engraven on 
every part of his work. To be confci- 
ous of our own exiftence, is in a man- 
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ner to know that God exifts. The idea 
of ourf^ves isfo perfectly conceded with 
the idea of God, that a vc^ flight exa- 
mw^^c^Ai^^isik neceflarily leads us 
far nMH^^^t^and luftre of the latter. 
We cannot poffibly avoid being fo much 
irradiated by its brightnefs, that, though 
there may be hypocrites in the profefli- 
on of atheifm, there never was, nor can 
be a true atheift. ' Our opinion of the 
difingenuity of thefe impious men is 
founded on the open confefEon which 
the mofl: determined amongft them have 
a thoufand times made, that they can 
not forbear believing the exiftence of a 
God, in fpite of all the pains they took 
to root out this belief in others. Neither 
the fmall number of thofe who have 
been lefs fincere, nor the mad fury of 
threeor four, who were fo daring as to 
maintain their impiety in the inflant of 
death, is fufficient to invalidate the com- 
plete proof refulting from this confefli- 
6n. Diffimulation may be carried to a 
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very great length. A vain fondncfs of 
felfe glory, with a fort of unaccountable 
rage that gets pofleffion of a foul which 
God has abandoned, are apt to tranf- 
port it beyond itfelf, and hurry it on to 
render its crime as atrocious as poflible. 
The defpair of a man, who cannot real- 
ly doubt the exiftenceof a God, what- 
ever he may have pretended; who is 
juft on the verge of eternity, ready to 
fall under the rigour of divine juftice^ 
and who, notwithftanding, refufes to 
reconcile himfelf with this God, whom 
he has profaned ; is indeed a more ex- 
travagant difpofition of mind, than all 
the other inflances of obftinate diffimu- 
lation among profefled atheifts : and yet, 
even this defperate defiance of the fu- 
preme being is but too frequents 

. It is certain, therefore, that as there 
^re no^eal atheifts, books aflerting the 
f xiftence of a God are not written for 
them* When an author undertakes to 



prove this cxiftcnce, it is not in order ta 
undeceive men who are fully convinced 
of the contrary, but only to confirm 
fuch as are wavering in their faith. Nor 
is it to defeat an cAablilhed error, but 
only to prevent and diffipate doubts. But 
ought this, in tlie leaf):, to le^n our 
ihame? Ought we not to biufh as rea** 
dily for the crime of an im{]fious man, 
as for the obflinate blindhefs of a real 
atheift ? And if the weaknefs of an un- 
derftandingj from whom the moft evi- 
dent truths fhould be entirely hid, would 
be a difhonour to human nature; does 
the pervcrfenefs of a heart, which vo- 
hintarily glories. in the fame ignorance^ 
when ft knows better, and thinks it 
brave to oppofe at once the light of na- 
ture, and its own fentiments, bring left 
difgrace upon our fpecies? How ought 
we to abhor thofe profligate men, who 
are rebels to the firft of all fovereigns> 
and ingratcful towards the moft liberal 
of all benefactors ^ who^ at the fame 
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time that they are perfuaded of his €K<- 
iftence, endeavour to eradicate this per- 
iuafion from their own minds > who 
ftrive^gainft full convidion^ and labour 
continually to raiie clouds before that 
pure light which they cannot extinguifti; 
who exhauft their wits to invent fyftems, 
which may caufe others at lead to doubr^ 
and fo augment the number of the dif-* 
fident and incredulous? This is, indeed, 
the only wretched refource they have 
left, in order to calm the remorfe of 
their own confciences, and, if poffible, 
to give an air of probability to infidelity, 
by the imaginary multitude of infidels^ 
But how vain are all their efforts ! Every 
other truth is fo clofely connected with 
this firft truth, that there is not one of 
them which has not a tendency to prove 
it. The mind can contemplate nothing 
which does not offer God to its view. 
Though the metaphyfician bewilders 
himfelf in the fubtiltiesof his abllrufe 
fcience, thoughhe purfues tracksin which 
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very few can follow him; yet ftill he 
meets God in his way. Though the ma- 
thematician bufies himfelf altogether 
with bodies, and their dimenfions obvi- 
ous to fenfe; yet even in thefe he difco- 
vers God, though God be a fpirit. Let the 
lover of hiftory load his memory with 
various events, he cannot, amidft the 
croud, overlook the wifdom, juftice, and 
goodnefs of God, who is the fovcreign 
difpofer of all events. The hiftory of 
religion, to which he fees all things elfc 
diredted by a fupreme intelligence, be- 
comes an irrefiftible demonftration that 
fuch an intelligence exifts. The travel- 
ler may wander through divers countries^ 
and he will find that God is every tirhere 
known, though the ideas of him are in 
fome places very confufed: but this, 
however, is fufficient to convincie him, 
that nothing but a brute can be ignorant 
of God's exiftence. 

But the moft evident of all proofed 
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is that which is drawn from the know:r 
l^e of the univerfe, and the knowlege 
of man in particular. We learn from 
St. Paul^ and from the wife man, or ra- 
th#r from the holy Ghoft, whofe organs 
they both were, that philofophers were 
convinced by this demonftration^ which 
is fufficient to convince every attentive 
man. This argument is difplayed in fo 
^many places throughout the pfalms, and 
the royal prophet is fo very fublime and 
moving when he expatiates on it, that 
we fee plainly his whole heart is warm- 
ed with what he delivers. The holy fa- 
thers were fo well acquainted with the 
force of it, that, in full confidence it 
was an irrefiftible defence againft im- 
piety,. they omitted nothing that might 
contribute to fet it in a clear and full 
light. LaStantius^ in his book of the 
work of God; St. Athanafius^ in his 
treatife againft the Gentiles \ St, Gr^egvry 
of Nazianzeriy in his 34th fcrmon; St. 
BafiJ, and St. Gregory of Nija, in 
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their expoiition of the iirft duplier of 
Gefiefis'^ have employed all their elo- 
quence to render this demonAratioa fen- 
fible. Grenada^ in his catechiihi^ en* 
larjges more upon it than any one of thofe 
holy do(fk>r^: he even de£;)endfi into the 
mofl minute particulars^ in order to 
make this proof £imiliar. 

After fo many great men, the au- 
thor of the following work hai applied 
bimfelf to fearch this aigument to the 
bottom^ to fupport it by the principles 
of the mofl rational philofophy ; and» At 
the fame time, to adapt it to the meaa* 
eft capacity. There are few nacn in our 
age capable of executing fo great a de« 
iign: but this writer^ who £3rmed the 
plan, has fucceeded perfedly well in the 
execution of it. It required a fublime 
genius, in order to penetrate all the fer 
cret fprin^ of nature, and unfold its 
beauties. It required an eloquence, at 
once abundant, various, eafy, foft, and 



infinuating, to render thofe beauties fen* 
iibte; t^ hting down the mdflt efetat- 
€d flAtoihff^ t» the lerel of the peo^ 
ffttf and (o render th^ heights of the 
asf ftcvy of God ^ceeffible to al! mait^ 
leisfdr It ra^uored a genaisr equafiy firrit 
attd fiibttr, to fdrtfce itthSt obtkte a0 the 
canbo^thekopioiH^ Thefe great qtfa- 
Utics affpcar tmiied in the prefent vmrk, 
and difeover the author^ whofe very 
ftSe» wkhoiit thofe advantagei^^ wotrld 
have diftinguifhed him from alt other 
writers. 

It is a pity the public cannot reap the 
advantage of his labours^ unleis they 
are gotten from him by ftealth*. If 
he had been pleafed to revife the piece 
now before us, he might, perhaps, have 
perceived fome defecSts in it, which 
fcarce any body elfe will diicover. 

* The ori^al of this work was publKhed in ihe au- 
cfaor*s life-time. M. de Qtrnhny died in 1715* 
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Upon the whole, this treatife, fuch 
as it appears, is certainly the beft that 
is extant of the kind. If the refined 
tafte of the illuflrious author fhould find 
in it fomething that may be improved, 
I fufpedt his delicacy would, in this in-, 
ftance, be fcrupulous beyond meafure. 
It would even be a doubt with me, 
whether his modefty would not, for 
once, get the better of his excellent 
judgment. 
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DEMONSTRATION 

OP T HE 

V 

Existence of GOD, 

Deduced froii 

The knowlcge of nature, and more parti- 
cularly from that of man; fuiced to th^ 
mod fimple capacities. 

1. 

"^ Tie nuiaphyjical proofs ofthetxlflenceofGod 
" are not capable of being uuderjlood by the 
*' generality of mankind.^* 

T.CANNOT open my eyes, without admiring 
that arty which (hines forth through all nature. 
The flighteft glance is fufficient to perceive the 
hand of a Creator. 

Let men, accuftomed to meditate abilrule 
truths, and trace things to their firft principles, 
endeavour to know God by his idea. I will not 
deny, that this is a fure way of arriving at the 
fource of all truth. But the Oiorter and diredler 
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it is, the more inacceflible and rough it muA be 
to the generality of men^ who depend only on 
their lenfcs. 

It is (b Hmple a demoaftration, that, by it$ 
very flmplicity, it efcapes minds incapable of ope- 
rdtion^ purely intellefhial. The more per&ft this 
method of invefligating the fupreme Being is^ the 
fewer there are capable to make u(e of it. 

II. 

^' The mmit proofs- of ihe -exiflente ofGcd^ arc 
'* evident to the meaneft capacity •^ 

BUT there is another way left perfeft, pro- 
portioned to men of the loweA rank. Tho(e 
the leaft acquainted with the ule of reafbn, or the 
mod attachibd to (enfual prejcrdices; may at one 
view difcover that berug^ whd has revealed him* 
felf in all his worics. The wiiHomaftd power he 
has (hewn, in every- thiQg>'h# has produced, dit^ 
play themfel ves as in . a mirror tathofe' who can** 
not contemplate his purer eflence. This is a po* 
pular and (enflble philofbphy, which every di& 
paflionate and unprjejudiced man is capable' of. 
** The hitman foul f feys Augitstine, is rational i 
** buty being fettered by thefe chains^ Vihickisre 
^* the puiS/hment of fin ^ is reduced to that low 
u JiAie^ as by conjeHures on vijible objeiis t$. 
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" Jfrhe to attain to. the htawlege of invifiblt 
''t/mgsp** 

lit 

*^*^H^fyJo fiiv perfons give attention to theprooff 
'* nature furnijhes of the exigence of God. 

IF'- many « men ioF.a learned and penetrating 
genkit'have fbUed to difcover God by this com- 
pcahcffifive view of all mature^ we muft not be 
finrprizedk Tbepaffions^ which agitate and en- 
gtttisthom, put them in continual diftraftion; or 
eUe the^&lfe prejudices ariiing from the paffions 
have (hut their eyes to this grand Jpe^ade §• A 
man eagerly iqterefted in an afiuir of conIcquence» 
which; lakes up:hi8 entire thought, would pals fe- 
v«ral doysul-aropmia.adjuftjiog his affairs, with- 
out mtndingt either »the proportions of the apart- 
m^tSy the oniiimentsof>the<:hiaine^% or the pic- 
tures whkhfarrounded himk- AH the(e objcAs, 
thoughiConft£iady«pre(ent to his eyes> would make 
nQ'in[|prefliDn«>upon him. In this 'manner live 

f Humana autem attima rationaBs cftt quae m$rtal^us vutculis 
peccati poena tenehaturt aihoe dtmimitmis reda^a, utper conjeduras 
rerum vlftbilinm ad InteUtgenda invifthiliu niteretur, Au g u s t i n . 
de Lib. Arbit. Ub, III. 

§ Jpfiut veto niMwH, qui omnia complexu ctercet et conlinet^ 
turn artificit filiim, fed plane artifeXt ah eodem Zenene, dicitur / 
conjitttrix et provida utilltatumt opportunitatitmquc emniura, 
CicsJLo, de Hit. J>eor. IJh. 11. 
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mankind. Every thing prefents them the Deity^ 
yet they can lee him on no fide. '* He was m 
" the world,'' (fays St. John), " and by him the 
** world was made; and yet the world knew him 
** not ^." Men pals their life, without having^ 
ieen this (enfiblc vepreientation of the divmity ; 
fo much the fafcination of the lenfes blinds the 
eyes of theunderftanding. Often,, indeed, they 
vnW not open them ; but afleA to keep them cloA 
ed, for fear of finding him they do not feek. ; 
Laflly, wliat (hould contribute moft to clear their 
fight^ tends only to cloud it the more, i meaix. 
the conflancy and regularity of thole motions^ 
which the divine wifdom has eflabliflied in the 
univerfe. Thefi things grow contemptiHe fy fuf- 
torn -^^ Cicero talks exa£Uy in the iame ftyle: - 
'* ^y filing, every day** (lays he) " -the fame ob^ 
*' jeSiSy the mind grows accuftomed to them, as ' 
*** well as the eyes. It neither admres, n(9^givesi' 
" itfelf any trouble to /ear eh the cduje of thofe ■ 
efftffs, which daily appear without variation* 
As if the novelty, not the grandeur of things^ » 
*' Jl)ould excite our curiojity to inquire into their 
original f.** 
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§ Joh» 1. 10, \ AJpduUate vUuerant^ 

f Sed ajpduitate quottdiana ef confuctudine oculorum afsuefiunt 
Mtmi^ neqtie admirentur, nejjue reqmrunt rati^uem earum rerum^ 
quasfeniper vident; perinde quafi uovitta nos ma^is quam fM-^ 
^nitudo return debeat ad cxqutrendas eaufas exfitarc* 



the Exi/ienQf of God. 5 

IV. 

'' All nature Jbews the exlflcnce of Its author.** 

THE infinite art of the Creator is vjfiblc 
through all nature. By arty I mean an af^ 
femblage of means exprefly chofen to arrive at 
an appointed end; an order^ an arrnngement, a 
contrivance; in vl^qtA^z formed dejign. Chance ^ 
on the contrary, is a blind and neceflary caufe ; 
which can neither prepare, difpole, nor leleft any 
thing; having neither will nor intelligence. Now 
I maintain, that the univerle bears the marks of 
a power or caufe infinitely powerfiil and wife. I 
affirm, that chance, that is to fiy, a blind for- 
tuitous concourfe of necefTary caufes, flripped of 
reafbn, could never form this whoIe$. It is there- 
fore proper here, to lay before the reader fcveral 
comporifbns drawn from the antients. 

V. 

'' Btaut^ul compari/inSf which demcn/frate the 

'' being ef a Cod.'' 

CoMFARisON I. Taken from the IRad o/*Homef* 

WHO would believe that Homer's Iliad, that 
maflerly poem, which bears fuch characters 
of perfection, was never compofed by an exerti- 

$ In qtttbtt} nulla temeritas, fid ordo apparet, et artis ^usf 
dun fi/mLtudo, Cicero, de Nat. Deor. Lib. II. 
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on of genius in that great poet; but that the let- 
ters of the alphabet being" thvo\¥n together in con- 
fufion, a pure ftrOke of hazard (like a caft of the 
dye) reaflembl^ thelc letters preci&ly in the or- 
der neceflary to compolein verfe, fuUof harmo* 
ny and variety^ lb many grand events ! To place 
and conneA them fb juftly together, and defcribe 
each ob]e£l in the moft attradive, noble, and en« 
gaging light ; in fine, to make every perfon Iu(^ . 
rain his charafterin fb natural 4ind lively a man- 
ner I Reafbn and Ibbtilize as much. as you ^KdU,. 
yoU: will never perfaade a^man iniiis. fenies, that, 
tl^e I^d had no ambor but chance. Gcero fays 
the fame thing oi the. Annals of Ejsmuti^; ands 
adds, thathaiard couM never produce a fingle. 
diftich; much Ic&j an intire poem» Why then. 
VfWl this judicious wrt^ believe of/th& univerfe* 
(without difpute, a raoremarveUdbs work tbaa 
the Iliad) what bis good fenfe would not allow 
him to think of this poem ? But let us pais to a 
iecond comparifi}n, tatkta&omSt^ Greg4r)iyMd^ 
xianzen. 

§ .Cici:i.Ot ite N«<» DtontiHt, I,ib, IL 
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CowPAftisOK-II; TtAetrfromtbe found x>f in firu* 

ments» 

"WEELE we tahear. in a chamber^, behind. a 
curtain, a loft and harmonious infirument ; . 
could we imagbie, that chance, without any hu« 
man aiSftance,, had formed this. inArumcDt? Did. 
everany man iay^ that ihe.ibings of -a violin vo-t * 
IttAtarilypaaaeto p^ac&themielves in order, ftcetch* 
ecLalongr au inftrument, whoie pieces are put to- - 
ggtbof ^ tO'form^ cavity with regular overtures >^ 
SbaU we. aflert, .thatthe.bow, made without ikill^ . 
was-movedi^y tbcL v^kid.ta touch each ftring jR>. 
dftftioftly and -juftly ? What :reafbnable mind can 
ftrioufly doubt^ but^ Jhumanhand touches this in- 
fWuoMnt^ witb.laxnudi'Jiarmonyl Will not tho« 
auditor ccyi it i& a cnafterly. hand-?: We are nevec 
weary of di(covering the fame truth. 

GoM^AmiaON IIL Drawn from Jiatmry. \ 

'WHOEVER (hould find in a defert and 
imknown ifland an exquifite flatue of mar« 
Ue, would certmniy reafbn thus : doubtlefi, this 
|dtee: was once inhabited. I fee, in this piece 
befixs/me^ . the band of a curious fculptor^ I ad-^ 
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mire the delicacy, with which he has proportion- 
ed all the parts of this figure, to give them (a 
much gi^ce, majefty, life, tendemefs^ motioo^ 
and action. 

"What would this man fay, if fomebody took 
in their bead to tell hin\ ; " No : this flatue was 
' never the work of ati artift. ' It is true, it is 
' made in the moft perfeft tade, and according 
' to all the rules of art ; but it is all the efiPe£t of 

* chance. Amongft many pieces of marble, one 

* aflumed that fliape by mere hazard ; a violent 

* fiorm carried it dire£tly to this pedeftal, which 

* of itfelf flood ready to receive it. Suppofe it a 
' Venus f equal to that o( Me diets s or a Hercu" 

* les, like the Farnefian. You think this image 

* ready to move, and animated with life ; but k 
^ owes nothing to art. A blind flroke of chance 
^ alone has finifhed and placed it in the manner 
^ yoo fee." 

VIII. 

« 

CoMPAitisoM IV. Derived from paintings 

IF a perfbn (hould fee a fine {Mdure, &0 ex- 
ample, fbme capital piece reprefenting the pad 
fageof thei?^rf-iSf J, by Mofes^ at whofc command 
the waters feparate and rife like two walls, to form 
a dry road for the IfraeHtes through the watery 
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al^fles: on one hand you fee this numberlefi 
multitude of people full of joy and confidence^ 
lifting up their hands to heaven: on the other ap- 
pear Pharaoh and his EgyptianSy full of trouble 
and amazefnent at the view of the waves^ which 
unite again together to fwallow them up: wopld > 
not fiich a behdder laugh at the man who fhould 
leriouily tell him^ that a fervant-girl accidentally ^ 
daubing the canvas with her bruQi^ the colours 
ranged themielves in order^ and produced thole 
lively tints^ thofe varied attitudes, thofe paflion- 
ate looks, that fine difpofition or grouping of fb 
many figures without confiifion, that nicety and 
cafe in the draperies; that jufl diftribution of 
ljght% and fhades; and that exafl perfpe£tive;. 
in (hort,^ every thing that the mofl mafterly ge- . 
nigs in painting could produce ? Indeed, were 
the queflion only about a little fioth on a horfe's 
mouth, I own (according to the relation given of 
it) and can (bppofe it without examining, that a 
flroke of a pencil, given by the painter in his 
anger, might for once happen to hit right. Bur, 
at leafl we mud allow, he had cho(en the proper 
colours to reprefent this fi-oth ; and that they then 
lay on his pencil \ fb that even here chance had . 
but a flender (hare in what art had begun. Be- 
fides, this very produftion of chance and art to.^ 
gether, was but a little froth ; a confuted pbje^A ^ 
fit oiUy to do honour to an ^^cidental Ai'oke^ 
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which reqoiredt>n!y a liti}e "white dropt from the r 
p^nt of the pencil^ M^hbut an]|!^:preri(eiigurai:. 
OF correAne&of defignt. What^cotnpaniibo then, * 
can there be bcnveoi tM^^ andani^anfctf/./^Vr^i', 
where the moft' fittkftf I imagination^'and. the moft -^ 
enterpTifing'geniusy' fupported.by a ktiowlego^of i 
the rulds of ar«|- fcarcefufficcto executefuchian^' 
excellent defign? I 'cannot quir:the(e«ejiampie«^ 
"without intrearing the reader tooblepv^^ thfttthe^' 
wifelt tnen have an extivmerciudance^OibeUlsve/^ 
that beafts are deftituteof aU (en(e|; aadjoniy purei* 
machines^' Wbescean&s th» > itisi becauieihey ;- 
juftly fuppofey thatraorions ib.exsdy..nnd>^(b^a«^ 
gpeeable' to< the.Iaws of mechanUhiyi could neverr 
be produced without libmeJogenQity; and,ih%t' 
matter alone, whhoutiait, can fbrminothiiigiWhicli> 
diicovers fb^much knowlege* Hence ^Me^plainlyv 
fee^. that right reafbh.jiatuodly coocludesy that^ 
fi&aple matter xtnnot: either.' by^tfae.ipIaiQ lawsrof-s 
modon^ or the capricious rib'okas ;of:chance,.' .proe ^ 
duce animals which are', only ; barffr maohinos^.. 
Even.thfi philofbphersir whbaiettied:alii kioowleges^ 
to. beaAs^. could, not ;avoid . acknowleging^ that r 
what they fuppoled blind and. void- of art in thefit^^ 
tnachines^. is fuIliof.wifBomand contrivance' in- 
thC' firdmover^. who. formed their iprings, and ; 
regulated. thelD motions*. Hiu&the moft oppofite 
pbilolbpbpf ft- eijoaUy coofeia^. that- matter aadrj 
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cbaoce/^witfaout art^ are incaiAble of producing 
t^vdiatttve:!^^ in the aninaai creation. 

'' A particular inquiry info. nature.** 

\AfTZK^e(e comparijbns, concerning whfch 
I" beg- the ' reader would fimply confiilt him- 
fcif, 'Without Tcafbning;; I think it now time to 
enter into a detail of nature : nfot that I pretchd 
to penetrate it thoroughly. ""That were an impoP- 
'fible tiflc. r do not even intend to enter into any 
phyfieal difquifition. " Thefe difcufBons fuppofe a 
depth' of knoWege, which many perfbns of fenfe 
are deftimte of; and I only want to reprefent the 
face of nature, as it were, in a tranfient view. I 
would only lay before them, what all the world 
knows, and which requires but a (mall degree of 
calm and ferious attention to under/land. 

X. 
Of the general Jlru6iure of^the univerje* 

■XET 4IS flop a little, to oonfider that grand 
iot^td 'which attracts our. firft notice ; I mean, 
the general firudure of the univerie. Let us caft 
4>ur eyes on the earth, which bears us. Let us 
regard the immenfe arch of heaven, which fur- 
Mundsjus; and thoie Aarry orbs, which give us 
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light. Amany>vholives.>vithoutrefle£Uoni thmk$ 
only of the (paces near himi or which have (bme 
relation to his wants : he looks on the earth in the 
fame light as he does the floor of his room ; and 
the fun is no more to him by day^ than the lamp 
he bums at night: his fentiments do not extend 
an inch beyond his fituation. On the contrary, a 
man of judgment carries bis views farther, and 
conllders, with a mixture of curiofity and amaze- 
ment, the infinite (pace in which he is placed. A 
vaft empire then appears no more to him, than 
a fmall corner of the earth ; the earth it(elf looks 
like a point, compared with the univer(e; in 
which he is (urprized to (ee him(elf placed^ with- 
out knowing how he came there. 

XL 
Of the earth. 

WHAT hand has fufpendcd this globe of 
the earth immoveable, in the air? Who has 
laid its foundations? Nothing in appearance is 
more vifible; fince th^ greateft wretches trample 
it beneath their feet. Yet, to po(Ie(s it, we grudge 
not the greateft treafiires. Were it harder, man 
would be unable to cultivate or improve it: were 
it (bfter, it would be infufficient to bear him ; he 
would fink cvery-where, like one on the faiids, or 

a quagmire. It is out of the inexhaufttble bo- 

fom 
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Ibm of the earth, that we draw every thing va- 
luable and precious. This ftiapclefs, contemptible, 
and groft naafi aflumes the moft various forms, 
and yields u4 fucceffively all the bleffings we de- 
fire. This filthy dirt transforms itftlf into a thon- 
(and charming objefts. In one year it becomes 
branches, buds, leaves, flowers, ftnits, (eeds; thus 
renewing its bounty in favour of mankind. No- 
thing exhaufts it. The more you labour and till 
it, the ttiore it yields. After being, for (b many 
ages, the mother of abundance; the earth isfliil 
young, and dilcovers no marks of old age. Her 
bowels are ftill full of the fame treafures. A thoil- 
(and generations have parted in her bolbm. Eve- 
ry thing grows old, except her j for every Spring 
(he conftantly renews her face. She is not want* 
ing tO mankind, but foolifh man is his own ene- 
my, by neglefting to cultivate her. It is by his 
floth or irregularity, that briars and thorns rife, 
where vintages and harvefts might flourifh. Men 
difpute an advantage they negleft. Conquerors 
leave untilled the ground, for the pofTe/Iion of 
which they have thrown away fo many thoufand 
Hves. Mankind have before them vafl trafts of 
land, wafle and uncultivated ; and yet the world 
is embroiled for a corner of this negle^ed land. 
The eartbi were it duly puhivated, would main- 
tain a hundred times the number of its prtfcnt 
inhabitants. Even the inequality of foils, which 

B 
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at firft fight fiems a defefl, is in reality both or- 
namental and ofefiil. The mountains are railed 
op, and the valleys deprefled, in the places God 
has appointed. Thefe different regions, accord- 
ing to their various afpefts to the fim, have their 
diftin£l advantages. The deep vales yield fre(h 
paflnre for the cattle. Here fpread the wide plains, 
covered with golden plenty. There the hills 
gently rUe like an amphitheatre, crowned with 
innes and fiiiit-trees. Beyond thefe, the tower- 
ing moontains lift their fhowy heads to the flcies, 
and diiUl, from their fides, brooks and torrents^ 
which become the (burce of rivers. The rocks, 
which fliew tfadr fteep ridg^, fiiAain the earth 
of thele mountains, as the bones of the human 
body do the flefli. This variety forms a thou- 
fand beaudfiil landikips, and, at die lame time, 
anfwers all the different wants of mankind. 
There is no (oil fb ungratefiil as to be ab(blutely 
fit for nothing. Not only black and fertile molds, 
but even clayey and fandy grounds, fiiUy reward 
the labourers toil. MarOies, dried up, become 
firuitful. As for lands, they ufiially cover only 
the fiirface of the earth ; and when die hufband- 
man has the patience to mm them up, he finds a 
fire(h (oil, which grows fiiiitfiil in proportion, as 
it is ilirred up^ and expofed to the rays of the 
fun. 
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In (hort, no ground is intirely barren, if man 
voll but befiow a proper care in its culture ; and 
demand nO more fi-om it, than it is capable of 
producing. In the midft of rocks we find excel- 
lent pieces of paftufage. In thefe cavities there 
are veins, which the rays of the fun penetrate; 
and which fill the plants with juices proper for 
the nourilhment of the fiocks. The ridges, which 
appear moft wild and barren, often produce de- 
licious fruits, or falutary remedies ; which are 
not found, even in the moft fertile countries: 
befides, it is a remarkable proof of the wifdom ^.^^ 
of providence, that no country produces all that 
is tiecefiary to human life. For mutual wants 
produce mutual commerce, by which men reci- 
procally (upply each other's necefEties. Now^ 
this indigence is the natural bond of (bciety be- 
tween nations; otherwi(e, all the people of the 
world would be reduced to one kind of drefs and 
food, and have no defire to maintain any (bcial 
acquaintance or mtercourfe with each other» 

XII. 
ef Plants. 



ALL. that the earth produces, corrupting, re- 
turns into its bofbm^ and becomes the fource oT 
new fertility. Thus it refiimes all it has glve% 

B % 
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to reftore it with intereft. So the putrefaftion 
of the plants, and the excrements of the animals 
it nourifhes, nouriOi it in return, and improve 
its fecundity. Thus, the more it gives, the more 
it refumes ; nor ts it ever wafted, provided in its 
cultivation^ you know the right method to fup- 
ply it. All things come out of its bofbm, all re- 
turn thither; yet nothing is loft. The feeds, 
thrown into it, are multiplied. Intruft the earth 
with grains of corn ; thefe, by rotting, take root ; 
and this fruitful mother returns, with ufiiry, more 
cars than it received grains. Dig into her bowels, 
you will there find ftone and marble for the no- 
hleft edifices. But who is He, who has inclofed 
Co many trea(ures in the bowels of the earth, on 
condition they ftiould re-produce each other with- 
out end I SiJch are leveral kinds of .precious 
and ufeful metals, as well as minerals^ defigned 
for the fervice of mankind. 

Admire the pi-ants arifing from the earth, 
which furnifh food to the healthy, and remedies' 
to the fick. Qf thefe the fpecies and virtues are 
numberlefs. They adorn the face of nature. 
They afford verdure, odoriferous flowers, and 
delicious fruit. Regard thefe vaft forefts, which 
feem coeval with the wodd ilfelf. The roots of 
thefe fpread tbemfelves beneath the ground, as 
their tops afcend ta heaven. The farmer fe^ur« 
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■fliem againft the ftdrms, and by their fqbterrane- 
©us fibres convey a proper iiourifbnient to the bo-^ 
dy of the tree. This again is defended by a ftrong 
bark to (belter the trunk from the injuries of the 
air. The branches^ by different canafe, diftribute- 
the fap, which the roots had fent up lo .he body. 
In fpring, thefe brancheS| by their (hade, fcree» 
us. fi-om the rays of the f\3^ti. In winter, they 
nourifh that warmth, which preferves in us thena-^ 
tural heat. Nor is their wood only dfefuFfbr fuel.- 
Being of a (oft fubflance,, though folid and dur- 
able, mankind e;^ly give it what forms they^ 
pleafe, for the great work* of archite&ure and^ 
wavigatioh. The fruit-trees, by inclining their 
branches to the earthy, feem to offer us their boun* 
ty. Both trees and plants, by fhedding theip' 
fruits and feeds, fecure the means of their own 
propagation r- The weakeft vegetable, the fmall- 
eft herb, contains in miniature as it were a feed, 
which is the original of what we fee in the tailed^ 
plants,, and the largefl trees. The earth, with-- 
out changing herfelf, produces all thefe changj^ a 
ia^herownbofom.- 
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Cftbe Water. 

LET ufi next take a view of the element we 
tall 'water t this is a liquid, clear, tranlparent 
body* On the one hand it nms^ e(capes the 
touch, and ffie» away* On the other, it ailumes 
the (hape of all the bodies which furround or inr 
dole it, having none of its owa. Were water 
% little more rarified, it would be a kind of air ^ 
all the face of the earth would become dry and 
barren v it could only entertain creatures of the 
feathered kind- No other animal would be able 
to fwim,. nor fi(h to five in it. All commerce 
ky navigation would be deftroyed. What all-^ 
wife hand ha8,,by Hibtilizing the air, found meana^ 
t^ condenfe the water ;. yet, at the fame time, fa 
admirably difUnguiflied thofe two kinds of fluid 
bodves ? Were the water more rarified,. it could 
iiot fupport tho(e large floating edifices we call 
fiiips. The lightefl bodies would immediately flnk» 
What thought has (b nicely adjufied die configu-^ 
sation of the parts, and affigned fbezaft a degree 
of motion, as to rende? wkter thus fluid, uiiinu-^ 
aling, apt to fly off;, and^ in (bort, incapable of 
all confiflence \. yet, at the fame time, ftrong e- 
be^ and impetuous enough to. carry 
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sway, the heavieft mafles ? This element is traCt» 
able. Man leads and dUlrftutes it as he pleafet • 
He raifes it^- by art, up the ileepeft hills ; andf 
makes u(e of its own gravity, to force it ag^ ta 
the fame height from whence it falls.^ But be^ 
who rules the waters with lb abfblute a fway, i% 
often, in histurnji forced to yield to their power.! 
AVater is one of thole grand moving bocfieSj^ 
"Which man knows llow to employ, to alfift him. 
in the moft necellary arts; in which his flature 
and firengtb are of no ufe to hinu Yet thele wa^ 
lets, which, notwithftanding their fluidity, fbrm^^ 
iuch heavy malles, are often railed above oxxx 
heads, and remain a long time lulpended there*. 
Do yott behold thole clouds, which fly, as tt 
Vfere, on the wings of the wind? If thele Ihould 
Alcend fuddenly ia Iblid cohimnsof waters, rapid 
as torrents, they would drown and deftroy every 
thing in the place of their fall, and the reAof the 
country would remain burnt up. What power 
keepsthele aereat relervolrs balanced' on highland 
fullers them only to dilUl drop by drop, as ifthey 
were Iprinklcd by a watering-pot T Whence 
comes ft, that in certain hot countries, where it 
fi:arce ever rams, the nightly dews are fo abun*^ 
dant, as to luppLy this itkd ? And that in o^^ 
ther regions, fuch as the banks ofthe Ganges and 
the Nile, the regular inundation of the river%, 
,at certain fealbns of the year^ Ihould, precilily ia 
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the nick of time, provide for the wants of the 
people, by watering their lands ? Can we con- 
ceive meafbres more jufUy taken to fertilize the 
earth I 

Thus, water not cmly quenches the thirft of 
]han, but alfb refreflies dry and barren lands. 
The hand, to which we owe this precious gifty 
6as carefully diftributed it through the earth, like 
the canals of a garden. The waters deftend fiom? 
the high mountains, where their Iprings lie.^ 
They form large brooks in the valleys. The' 
rivers wind through the Ipacious plains^ the bet- 
ter to water them. They next precipitate them- 
felves into the ocean, to make it the centre of 
commerce to all nations. This ocean> whicb 
feems placed in the middle of the earth, as an^ 
eternal bar of Reparation ;. on the contrary, affbrds^ 
a conV^niency to all thofe who- caitnot pais by 
land from one country ta another, without great 
fatigue, long delays, and imminent dangers^ 
It was by this t)athle(s road acrofs the deep, that 
the oldijuorld became firft acquainted wiih the 
new; from whence it has fince drawn fb many 
advantages, and fuch iramenfe ^eafures. The 
waters, thus difperied with infinite art,, circulate 
through the earth, juft as the blood does in the 
human body. But, befides this conftant circu»*' 
lation of the waters, we have ftill to condder ti^ 
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ebbing and flowing of the (ea. Let us w?.ve a 
preftnt inquiry into the caules of this myfterious 
eflfeft. What is certain is, that the fea advances 
and retires precisely in the fame places, at the 
fame hours. Who is the author of this regular 
motion ? A degree more or lefs of this moti- 
on would put all nature out of joint. A de» 
gree more in the fpring of the tide would over- 
flow whole Jcingdoms. Who has laid down exa£k 
meafures to fuch vafl and ungovernable bodies I 
Who has Jcnown to keep the prccife medium be* 
twcen too much and too little > Who has af^ 
figned the fea an immoveable boundary^ which 
it was to preferve in all future ages, by faying^ 
Here Jhall your proud waves be flayed P Yet 
thefe waters, fb fbft and pliable in fummer, be^ 
come, during winter, as hard as flone.. The 
fummits of the highefl mountains are, at all 
times, covered with ice &nd fnow, which form 
the fburces of rivers ; and which, by watering 
the paftures, render tliem more fruitful. Here, 
the waters are fweet, to quench the thirft of man 
and beafl : there, they yield a tind^ure of fait, 
which feafons them, and ferves to preferve our 
food from corruption. In fhort, if I raife my 
head, I perceive, in the clouds above us, whole 
leas fufpended, to ftop the fcorching rays of the 
fun, and water the thirfly glebe. What power 
oould coUcft and manage tbefe watery florcs, fa 
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els. This very fire remains peaceably concealed 
in the veins of a flint ; and, to difcover itftlf, on- 
ly waits the fhock of fbme external body. From 
to (light a cau(e fpring earthquakes, which over- 
turn mountains and cities. Man knows how to 
light up this element, and apply it to his own 
ufes, to (often the hardeft metals ; or, with wood 
or ooal, to produce, in the coldejft climates, a 
light and warmth, which fupplles the place of 
the (un, when he withdraws his beams. This 
vital heat infenfibly penetrates all feeds. It is 
like the foul of life, confuming all that is impure, 
and renewing what it purifies. This fire ftrength- 
ens men too weak. It fuddenly confuraes edi- 
fices and rocks. But would we afSgn it a more 
rxtoderate u(e ; it kindles up new life, it ferves to 
drefs our food. The antients admired this ele- 
ment fo, that they fancied it a celeflial treafure 
which man flole fi om the gods. 

XVI. 
Of the Heavens • 

IT is time to raife our eyes towards the hea- 
ven. What power has ftretched out above our 
heads this vaft and fuperb canopy ! What an 
aftonifhing variety of admirable o()jefts ! It is 
to prefent us this magnificent fpeAacle^ that an 
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omnipotent hand has placed before our eyes (uch 
grand and Ariking views. " It is to make us ad- 
** mire the heaven (fays Ctcero) that God has 
** formed man different from other creatures. He 
** walks upright, and lifts'his head, that he may 
** be converfant with things above." Sometimes 
the heavcfns prefcnt a dark blue, in which the 
cleared fires become more luminous. Sometijnes 
a fky pre(ents itielf^ tempered with the fbfteli: co^ 
lours that painting can defcribe. Sometimes 
clouds appear of all figures, and the brighteA dyes, 
which vary every moment the decorations of the 
(ceiie, by the fweeteft changes of light. The re- 
gular fucceffion of nights and days,, what does it 
give us to underftand i The fun for lb many ages 
never fails to ferve mankind, who could not bear 
his ablince. The dawn, for fb many thou(and 
5'ears, has never once neglefted to ufher in the 
day; it arifes precifely at the time and place ap- 
pointed. The fun (Hiys the (cripture) knows every 
day his appointed place ofrejL From hence, by 
turns, he enlightens the two heraifpheres ; and 
vifits all ihofe, to whom he owes his light. The 
day is the time appointed for (bciety and labour : 
the night, involving the earth in its fliade, ends 
the fatigues, and (bftens the cares, of mankind. 
It fufpends all tumult, and produces a general 
calm. It dilFules filence and deep. By refrcih- 
ing the body, it revives the fpirits. The morn* 
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iiig (bon l^turns^ to recal nian to his dally toil; 
^d re-aHlttute the &ce of ti^ttire; 

OfiieSvK. 

BUT, befides this fo cbriftarit cdtiHe, which 
forms day and night ; the fan difbovet^s another, 
by which, during fix mohths, he ilpiproaches one 
pole, and at the end of that tirae returns with 
ihe fame care to vifit the other. By this beauti- 
ful dKpofition, one fun terves the whole earth. 
If the fun Was larger, and placed at the fame dif^ 
jtanc^, he would fcorch up the world to daft. 
"Were he lefs, the earth would be frozen, and un- 
inhabitable. If, in his prefent flate, he were near- 
er us, we fhould be fet on fire i if remoter, we 
(hould hot be able to fubfift on this terteflrlttl 
globe, for want of heat. What other compafles, 
but thole, whole fweep'takes in heaven and earth, 
could take fuch juft meafures? This great lumi- 
nary does no lels good to thofc parts from whence 
he withdraws, by giving them time to cool, than 
he does to thole he appioaches, to chear with his 
beams. His benevolent afpeft fertilizes every 
thing he views. This change produces that of 
the (ea(bns, whole variety is lb agreeable. The 
SprwghMihts the flormy winds^ diiclofes the flow- 
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crs, and promifejs the fruits. The Summer yields 
J)er rich harvefts, j^ufumn diftributes the fruits 
promifcd by Sfring. WinUr^ which forms a Jiind 
of night (during which naan unbends hirnftlf), 
hides the treafures of the earthy only that the fuc« 
i;eed}ng Ipring may dilplay them with all the 
graces pf novelty. Nature, thus diiF^rently dref- 
led, by turns rAakes fo lyiany beaptiful appear- 
ances, that it leaves ipankin^ no time to gro^v 
Wieary of wliat they ppflefi. 

But, how comes the courfe of ttie fun to be 
ip regular ? It appears, this luminary is only a 
gl^be of very fubtje flame, and conftqueniJy very 
fluid* ^Vhp i^ it Cj0p^;^es this flarnc, fo mpye- 
a^Ie apd i;i^pi;ruQUj$, ii^ the precifc bounds of a 
pcrfe.ft jj^lpbe/ \yhat hand condufts this flame in 
ip^x^A a line, without deviating to one fide or 
the other ? This florae is (upported by nothing* 
No other body could either guide, or keep it in 
fubjeftion. It would foon confume fuch a body 
on its approach. Whither does it go ? Who has 
taught it to wheel inceflantly with fuch regularity 
in fpaces, where nothing confines it? Does not 
it circulate round us, purppfely forour u(e? But, 
ftppofe the contrary, that our earth turns round 
it; I aik, whence comes it (b juftly placed in the 
center of the univerfe, to be like the common fire^ 
or rather the ibul of all nature ? I aflc^ how a globe, 
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of fuch lubtilized matter, never changes its place, 
in the immenlc fpaces which furround it; and 
which, being compofed of fluid bodies, could ne» 
ver refift the impetuofity of its flamed 

Lastlit, I demand, whence this tcrreftrial 
globe, which is fo hard and fblid, moves (b regu. 
larly round this grand luminary, through fpaces, 
where no other folid body confines it, fo as to 
regulate its courfe? Let us (earch in natural phi- 
lofophy, as much as we will, the moft ingenious 
reafbns to ^explain this phcenomenon* All thefe 
(allowing them true) would be lb many proofs of 
the exiftence of a deity. The more juft, fimple, 
conftant, fore, and produftive of good effefts, 
this grand fpring is, which condufts the machine 
of the univerlc; the more evident it is the work 
of an omnipotent, all-wi(e hand, who has fiiited 
Vi to fuch noble and important purpoies^ 

xviii. 

d^/^ Stars. 

LET us once more turn our view to thefe im- 
meiile Spaces, where the ftars fparkle above our 
heads. If thefe ceieftial rooft be fblid, who was 
the architeft ? ^ho has fixed fb many grand lu- 
minous bodies in certain places of this arch, at 
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certain diftances ? AVho has turned this vaft ca- 
nopy (b regularly round us ? If, on the contra- 
ty, the heavens are only immenfe (paces, filled 
with fluid bodies, like the air which furrounds 
us; how comes it, that (uch (olid bodies (hould 
float in it, without ever finking, or clafhing with 
each other ? For fo many ages, that aftronomi- 
cal obfervations have been made, we have never 
been able to difcover the Icafl di(brderin the hea- 
vens. Could a fluid body impart an arrange- 
ment (b conflant and regular to bodies (wimming 
circularly in its bolbm ? But, what fhall we think 
of this almoft innumerable company of ftars? The 
|)rofufion, with which the hand of God has fcat- 
tered them over the fkies, fhews that they coft 
nothing to his power. He has ftrewed the hea- 
vens with them, juft as a magnificent prince, 
who diiperfes his gold liberally, or adorns his robe 
with jewels. Let any one aflert, as he pleafes, 
.that thefe ftars are fo many worlds like our earth ; 
I will grant it for a moment. How wife and 
powerfiil then muft that power be, who forms 
worlds numberlcfs, as the grains of fund which 
. cover the fea-ftiore ? And who, for fo many ages, 
direfts, witliout trouble, thofe moving workis, 
as a (hepherd conducts his flock ? If, on the 
contrary, thele luminaries are only flames, light- 
ed up to irradiate this little fpot we call the earth, 

G 3 
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they (KicMef a power unwearied aod boimdkis^ 
"What profufe bounty M k in the Deky, to en- 
tertain man, in a corner of the oniveriey wkh £> 
ftftonifluog a ipe6;acle % i 

BuT^ amcxigft theft ftars^ I percqive the moon^ 
which (eems to partake, with the fiin, th$ care 
of enlightening us. She&ewslierfelfieaibnabiy, 
with her radiant train, when the (un is obliged 
to withdraw, and reftore ^ay to the other hemi(^ 
phere. Thus^ even the night, notwithftanding 
its darkiieis, hasal^t, gloomy indeed, but 
mild and ufeful. This light is derived from the 
flm, though aWent. Thus is the univerfe con- 
ducted with fuch admhrable art, that a globe 
^adjoining to the earth, and in itfeif as opaque, 
lerves nevertheleils to convey to us by reflexion 
the rays it receives from ^ji^O&n '^ and that this 
ibn, by means of th6 litocn}, enlightens fuch n^ 
tions as lament his abfttice, while he is perform- 
ing his due office to others. 

Thb motion of the ftars, you will (ay, ts re- 
gulated by unchangeable laws. Altow it to be 
lb. But this very fiift proves, what I want to 
cftabliih. Who has affigned to all nature laws,. 

§ Sujtiaendi rmtnerrs propter imhedllitatem difficultas miaime 
ta<&t inmcjeftattm Dctrum, Cxc. de Nat. Deorum, libi^ uu 
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all at ODce (b confiant and &lutary ? Laws^ G> 
iimple, that one is tempted to believe they a£k 
(pbntaneoufly ; and fb beneficial^ that we cannot 
forbear acknowkging they 4i/cover a furprinng 
art. Whoi condufts this univer(al machine, 
which inccflantly rcYolvcs for bs, without our 
thinking of it ? To whom (haH we aferibe the 
affemblage of fo many Iprings^ fb concealed, yet 
lb nicely a^ufted ? To whom attribute the har* 
mony of (b n^any bodies, great and finaU, vifible 
and inviCble, which all.equally confpire to ferve 
us ? The dilplacing the Cnalleft atom in thi^ 
machine wo\iId disjoint all nature. The wbeelj^ 
of a watch are not joined with i^ore (kill pr prq^ 
jpriety. What then is this plan fb extepffve, f^ 
well lupported^ fb beautiful, and (o beneficial f 
The necelEty of thcfe laws is fb fir froi^ 
hindering me to feek put the author, .that i| 
pnly fcryes to au^naent and heighten my curiofi« 
ty and admiration. Nothing lets than a ^and^ 
equally knowing and powerful, could place hi$^ 
work in fb fimple, fruitful, conftant, and ufefu^ 
an order. I am not afraid, therefbre to fay, with 
the fcripture, TT^at evieryfiar haflem wbere iht 
JLoR D finds it >• and that when he Jpeaks^ tbcjf 
anfwcr luith trendtling^ Loy w€ are here* 
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XIX. 

cy An I M A L 8. 

NEXT let us direfl: our regard towards the 
animals ; yet more worthy of our admiration 
than the heavens, or the ftars. Of thefe are in- 
numerable kinds. Some are furnifhed with but 
two feet ; others, with four ; others, with a great 
m^y : Ibme walk, others creep, others fly ; Ibme 
fly, march, and fwim, all together. The wings of 
birds, and the fins of fifhes, refemble oars, cut the 
fluid body of the air or water, and condu6l the 
buoyant body of the bird or fi(h, whofe ftrufture 
is like that of a (hip. But the wings of birds have 
feathers with a down, which fwells in the air, 
yet would be heavy in the water. On the con- 
trary, the fins of fi(hes have their points hard and 
dry, to clefve the water without being, (baked by 
it. Certain water-fowl, zsjivam, carry their 
wings, and the reft of their plumage, very high, 
for fear of wetting it, and that it may (erve them 
for fails. They have the art to turn this plum- 
age agreeably to the wind; and fo (ail, as (hips 
do, upon a fide-wind. Other water-foul, as 
ducks^ have their feet covered with thick flcin, 
which, like raquets, prevents their finking, and 
being entangled, in the marihy banks* of lakes, 

ds^ or rivers* 



^pomii 
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Amongst the land -animals^ the wild beafts, 
as the liens, etc. are furnifhed with flrong large 
mufcles on their (boulders^ thighs, and legs. By 
this means they are fupple, aftive, ftrong, and 
ready to (pring forward. The bones of their 
jaws are prodigious, in regara to thole of the reft 
of thelr'body. They have teeth and claws, which 
are terrible weapons to tear and devour weaker 
animals. For the fame reafon, birds of prey, 
as eaglesy have a beak and claws which pierce 
every thing. The mufcles of their wings are of 
a large fize, and compoftd of very hard flefli. 
Hence their flight is more quick and rapid. Thus 
thefe birds, though otherwife heavy, eafily raife 
themlelves to the clouds ; from whence they de- 
(cend like lightning, on what prey they can dif- 
cover. Other animals have horns. The greateft 
ftrength of fome lies in their rein$,and neck. 
Others can only kick. Every kind has its arms 
defenflve and ofFenfive. Their purfuits are a kmd 
of hoftility ; which they carry on one againft the 
other, for the fupport of life. They have alio 
their laws and policy. One, like the tortoije, 
carries on his back the houle in which he was 
born. On the other hand, others, like the bird, 
build theirs on the talleft branches of the trees, 
to fecure their young from the inlults of (uch ani- 
mals, as are not winged. They even depofitc 
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their neAs amidfl the thickeft branches^ to hide 
them from theif eixemies. Tht c^Jfor, or heaver, 
^aia builcU bU afylum at the bottom of t|ie wa* 
tfir$ of a lake or river ; and h^$ the art of railing 
4ilces to defend it froqa all inundations. The 
" mole is arm^ with a npfe (p poii^ted ^nd /harp, 
that, in a mpment, he penetrates the b^rd^fl ipil^ 
tp form himfelf a fubterranc;ous retread, Tht fox 
digs a bqrrow with twoenteries, that he niay not 
be furprifed, and to elude the fhares of the hun- 
tjer. Reptiles are of a quite difierent ftrufture. 
Xhcy fold and unfold themfelves, by the revo- 
liuioD of their mufcles: they climb, thiey cling, 
they fquec2;c, they fiiften on the pbjefts they jpeet, 
ai^d fubtilely infirniate then)Iblves every-wjicre : 
their organs feem almoft independent of each 
other ; thus they live after being cut alander. 
'* Thofe birds, fays Cicero, which have long 
'* feet, have alio theif neck long in proportion^, 
** to bend their bills to the ground, and take. 
*5 their fuftenance." The camel is the fime. 
The elephant, on the other band, whoie neck 
would be too heavy for his bulk, were it as long 
as that of the camel, is provided with a trunk, 
which is an aflemblage of nerves and muicles : 
this he can lengthen, draw in, and wind into all 
Ibapes, to feize bodies, to carry them off^ or re* 
pel them ; on which account the Romans gave 
(fimber the ngxae of a band^ 
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Ceatain animals ftfefti madfe purpofely fcr 
man. The Jog is deflgtied to attend hitn> to 
be difciplitied as he pleales ; arid to give him an 
agreeable inuige of fociety, fritndlhip, fidelity, 
and t^ndernefs: he guards ^\ hat is intfufted to 
his care ; by huntings he takes (everal anlriiais, 
\^hlch he leaves to his hlafter, contenting hlna* 
lelf with what Jbare is allotted him. The hoffe, 
and other animals, fubiiiil themfelves to the yokfe 
of mankmd, to affift them in their labotir,and to 
carry a thoufirid burdens. They arc defigned to 
cafe his %veakners, and obey all his motions. 
The oxen are endued with ftreiigth and patience, 
to draw the plough, and cultivate the earth. 
The Jheep cdrry in their fleece, which is ndt 
their own, and whifch renews itfelf, a benefit, 
which invites man to flieer them annually. E* 
vcn the goats ate provided with a long hair, ufe- 
Icfs i6 thtm ; of which men make ftuffs to clothe 
themfelves. The (kins of beads furnifti Us with 
♦ the fined furs^ atid that in countries the moft 
remote from the (un. Thus the great author tjf 
nature has not only clothed thofe animals fuitably 
to thfeir tieceffities ; but their fpolls (erve for ha- 
bits, to keep warm the inhabitants of thofefi-ozen 
regions. Such animals, as are unprovided with 
hair, have ufually a very thick hard (kin, like 
icales. Others arc fiirnifhed adually with fcales. 
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which cover each other like the tiles of a hou(e; 
and which open or (hut^ juft as it fuits the crea- 
ture to dilate or contrad itlelf. The(e ikins, and 
the(efcaIeS| ierve thenecefEties ofroen. Thus, 
in nature, not only the plants, but the animals, 
are made for our u(e. Even wild beafts may be 
tamed, or at leaft they ftand in awe of mankind. 
If all parts of the worJd were peopled and civiliz- 
ed, as they ought to be, there would be no ani* 
xnals which durft attack man. Wild beafts would 
be forced to retire to the recedes of the forefts, 
where they would remain toexercife the boldnefs, 
ftrength, and addreis of mankind, by a diverfi- 
on refcmbling war, without giving occafion to 
one of a more ferious kind. But here it is 
highly proper to remark^ that the animals, moft 
noxious to mankind, are leaft fruitful ; thoie, 
on the contrary, of the beneficial fort, moft apt 
to multiply and increafe. We kill, beyond all 
comparifon, more black cattle and fheep, than 
we do bears or wolves; yet neverthele(s, there are 
infinitely fewer of the latter ^ than of the former, 
on the earth. Cicero obferves, ** That the fe- 
*^ males of each kind have teats, proportioned to 
*' the number of young they ufually bring forth. 
** The Urger the burden, the greater plenty of 
^' milk has nature afforded them to (lickle it." 

While the fheep nouriflb their fleeces for us ; 
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the filkworm weaves, by way of emulation, rich 
ftuffs ; and (pends his very exiftence to oblige 
us. Of his cod, he forms a tomb of his own 
workmanfbip^; in which he (huts himfelf up, to 
revive again under a ftrange, but beautiful form, 
and Co perpetuate his own exiftence. On the o- 
ther hand, the bees coUeA with care the juice» 
of the moft odoriferous flowers, tocompofe their 
honey ; which they difpofe with a flcill and order, 
that may ferve for a lefTon to mankind. Many 
infefts transform themfelves into flies ; others in- 

. to worms. If fome appear deformed or ufelels, 
we ought to refleft, that what makes a part of 

. this great fpeAacle of nature, and contributes to 
its variety, is not without its u(e to ferious and 
attentive minds. What is more beautiful and 
magnificent, than (uch a number of animal re- 

. publics, Co exa£Uy civilized ; and j^et of whom 
every kind is of a different ftrufture from the o- 
ther ? All difcovers how much the fkill of the 
almighty workmaiv-fiarpafTes the bafe matter he 
has thus modelled. I am Hlled with aftonilhment 

, at every objeft, down to the fmallefl ghat. If 

this fpecies be fbmetimes troublefbme, we (hould 

remember man has need of fbme little vexations^ 

to give him a relifti for nobler blelEDgs. He 

would turn effeminate, and forget himfelfj if he 

had nothing to moderate his joys, or to exercifc 

his patience. 
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XX. 

Of the loonier ful arrangement of all the bodies 
'which comp^fe the Universe. 

LET us tibw eiamine the Wond«*s, which 
Equally (hine forth in the greateft boAles, and the 
fmalleft. On the one hand]^ I behold the (un^ (b 
many thoufand times larger than our earth; I 
view him circulate through ipaces^ in compari- 
fon of which he himfelf \% but a (hinthg at6m. 
I fee other liars, i>erhaps bi^er thkn "he, which 
revolve in (paces yet more remote from us. Be- 
yond thele, which fiirpafs all bounds, Iconfufed- 
ly efpy other ftars ; which I can neither reckon, 
nor diftingui(h. The earth, oh which I ftand, 
is but a point, in proportion to this vaft (yftem, 
where we can find no limit. All this is fo nicely 
adjufted ao4 diPpofed^ that you Cannot difptace 
a •fiogle atolijl^ without difeoncerting this grand 
niEK&nefw.which moves with (b regular an order^ 
that eved^he motion contributes to per(>etuate Its 
variety and perfeftton. It muft be fome omhi* 
potent power, which condufts this work for 'lb 
many ages ; and nuhofe fingers (as the fcripturc 
^xprefles it) play upon the univerfe. 
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3PCL 

Of the iponders of bodies infimiel^ fmalU 

ON the other hand, the works of nature are 
no left wprderffal in fmalj, than in great bodies. 
I find equally in the former a kind of infinite, 
which aftonifties me, and confounds me. To 
find in a ring- worm, aS in an elephant, or a whale, 
members perfectly organized \ to difcover a head, 
a body, legs, and feet, fornjed like thofe of the 
largeft animals. In each part of theft living 
atoms are muftUs, nerves, veins, arteries, and 
blood. This blood is fi3rpi(hed with fpirits, ra- 
Ypified parts, and humours. Theft humours a- 
gain are ma'^^ pp of various fjartjcles ; (b that 
thought lofts itftlf ii^ tracing the progreffion of a 
cojnpofition (b infinitely minute. 

The microfcape difplays to us in gach objeft, 
as it were, a thoufand others, which eftaped our 
knowlege. Yet, in every objeft diftovered by 
this inftrument, others ftill remain unften, which 
the microftope itfejf can never produce. What 
wonders fhould we fte, if we could continually 
improve thofe gUffes, which are invented for.the 
afCftance'of oujt feeble and rude fight ! But, let 
us fupply, by our imagination, the dcfcft of our 
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cycsy and make it ferve us as a microfcopey to 
reprefent in each atom a thoufand new and in- 
vifible worlds. It cannot, however, inceflantly 
figure to us new difcoveries in bodies Co infinitely 
finail. The talk would be too painful. It is ne- 
ceflary it fbould ftop its inquiries, and leave, in 
the minuteft organ^ a thouland wonders Hill un- 
discovered. 

XXII. 
Of the flruSure of the animal. 

LET us conCder now the animal nxachine, in, 
which there arc three things cannot be fufficient- 
ly admired, i. It is furnifhed with the means of 
defending itfelf againft thofe which would at- 
tempt its deftruftion. 2. It has the power of re- 
newing itfelf by food. 3. It can propagate its 
fpecies by generation. Let us examine each of 
theft three article?.* 

XXIII. 

Of the infiinCl of the animal. 

ANIMALS have whivt we call an in/linSf, by 
which they arc taught to feek luch objefts as are 
ufefu! to them; and to (hun thofe that arc pre* 
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judicial. "We (hall not at prefent inquire, where- 
in this inAtnft confifts. Let us content cmrfllves 
with the firople &A» 

The little Iamb fmcirs his dam afer off, and 
runs to raeet her. The (heep is feized with hor- 
ror at the approach of the wolf; and flics, before 
he can well difeerft his eneniy. The hound ne- 
ver fails to difcover, by his fcent alone, the way 
the (lag has taken. There is, m each animal^ 
an impetuoua Ipring, which affemWes at once att 
the (pirits, braces the nerves, renders the limb«- 
more pliant,, and increales, in a furprifing man- 
ner, in iiadden dangers, ^e flrcngth, agility,, 
fwiftneis, or cunning of the animal, in order tO' 
avoid the object which menaces his ruiiK It 
is nothing to the prelent queflion, whether beafls^ 
have knowlege I Nor do I pretend to enter in^ 
to any philofbphical difquifition. If a man,.danc<- 
ing on the Fopes,. were to rcalbn on the laws oT 
an equilibrluni,. his refleflions would make him 
lo(e his balance y. which he keeps exaftly with^ 
out reafoning ; and his rea(bn wouLi only H^rvfi 
to bring him to the ground. The ca(e is the (amr 
with beafls. Say,^ as much as you plcafe, that 
they reafba like men ;. your aflertiotv no- way \v^ 
validates my proof; fuch reaibaing can never 
fbfl&ce to expl^n the motions we admire molt ia 
animals^ Shall wc (ay, tliat they undcrJdaod the ^ 
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deepeft rules of tsiiedmtAcs, n¥bidb, at the fame 
time, they obferve with iiich perfect exa£tne(s, 
when they run^ leap, (wim^ conceal themfelves^ 
wind again to hide their track from the dogs, or 
make u(e of the ftrongeft part of l^ir body to de- 
lend themfelves I Shalt we affirm^ they natural- 
ly know the mathematiesy which man is ignorant 
of? Shall we dare ta fay, fhat they perform^ 
with deliberation and art, all thofe movements 
fe rapid and juft, which men do, without Audy or 
thought ? Shall we alCgn them reafbn in thofe 
very afHons, m which it is cert^n maa wants it ? 
It is inftlnd, &y they,. <ronduAs fhe beafb. Be 
it fb ! It is, in etk&, an inlHnd-; but this in- 
Hind fhewsaW2(ciom,.and an admirable lagacity, 
not ki the animals which ndther reafbn,. nor on 
thefeoceafions, can have the leifure to reafbn, but 
in that (iipertoF wifHom^ which direAs them. This 
infVinA, or thought, which reflefts and wills for 
the aniitial, in £idden emergencies, wherein it 
can neither think nor will,, though it were as ra« 
tional as ourfehres, muft be owing to the pra« 
dence of the workman,, who made the machine. 
Let us then talk no nK>re of infiinil or nature*. 
Thefe are only various names in the mouths of 
thofe who ufe them« There is^ in what they 
call nature and inftinA, a fuperior addrefs and 
ingenuity, of which our human invention is but 
the ihadow. What is beyond diipute is^ that 
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there are in aDicnals a prodigious number of mflh 
tions imirely lodeliberatjp, which are performed 
according to the «iceft 4rule8 of mechanics. Tfa^ 
machine only obeys die(e rules. This is the mat* 
terof AA, kidependem of <aU phiioibphy; and 
4he matter of -63 muft decide it. What ihoal^ 
ve think of a watch, which ihodd ieadbnably 
Ay, defend Itfelf, or eicape topreierve idelfirom 
the hand which would break it ? Should we not 
admire the ikiU ofthe^artifti Could we ev£r con- 
ceiveth&fprings of this watch wereiformed, prpp^i^- 
4ioned^Franged9<and jwt together by pure chance^ 
<Wocrld it be a (ufficient-explicaiion of .the& nice 
operations, to talk of -the inftinA and natuse of 
this watch, which precifely pointed out tbehoucs 
to its mafter, and efcaped^fiom all thoie wtioen* 
deavoored to (poll its movement i 

WHAT can be more be&utiflil or/^xcellenr^ 
than a machine, which inceflandy repairs and 
renews itfelf ? Animals, limited in their Arengtb, 
are fbonexhaufted by labour ; but the more they 
toil, the more they are preiled to make themftlves 
amends by a plentifyl nouf iftiment. Thus daily 
aliment reflores the vigour they have lofl. The 
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animal receives within bis body a foreign (u&-^ 
ftance, which, by a furprifing kind of mctamor- 
phofis, becomes his own. This at firft is ground 
fmall, and changes into a Hquor. It is next pi> 
rified, as if it were pafled through a ficve, to fo- 
parate from it whatever is too grols. At length 
it is conveyed to the centre, or heart, where it 
is fubtilized^and becomes blood. Lafily, it flows> 
and, by innumerable branches, infinuates itfelf 
to bathe all the members. It filtrates through 
the muicles, and becomes fk(h itfelf. So. many 
aliments ainl liquors, of fuchdifEu^at taftes and 
colours, are now but one flefh. That food which 
was an inanimate fubflance^ by maintaining the 
life of the animal, becomes the animal it(clC 
The parts, which com pofe the creature, are exhal- 
ed and carried off by an infenflble and internal 
tranfpiration. What four years ago was fuch a 
horfe, *is now no more than air or dang t what 
was then bay or oatt, ts become that very horfe 
fi> fprightly and vigorous. At leafl, he palTes for 
Ihe fame horfe, notwithftanding this infenflble 
change of bis fiibflance.. 
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XXV. 

Cy* S L S E P. 

TO food let us join fleep ; by which the ani- 
mal (lops not only all external motion, but like- 
vrife all fuch internal operations, as are apt too 
much to agitate and wafte the (pints. He only 
retains digeftion and refpiration, that is to fay, 
that all motion, prejudicial to his flrength, is fli- 
ipended ; and the motion proper to renew it is 
(blely and freely exercifed. This repofe, which 
returns like an inchantment every night, feizes 
us, while the darknefs prevents all work. "Who 
has contrived this fuQ)en(ion ? Who has fb juft* 
ly cholen the operations proper to continue it i 
Or, who has, with fuch nice difcernment^ exclud* 
ed thole which might interrupt it ? The next 
morning all paft fatigues appear, as it were, va^ 
nifhed and forgot. The animal labours, as if he 
had never been bu(y ; and this refrefhment of 
fleep gives him a new vivacity to undergo fi-eflt 
toil. The nerves are full of fpirits, the mu(cles 
are flexible, and the fkin remains firm ; though 
one would think it (hould be worn- The living 
body of an animal fbon confumes inanimate bo« 
dies, even rfie moft (olid of thofe around h, with* 
out being wafted Itfdf, A horfc wears out fev«raA 
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fiddles. The flefli of an in&nt, though fo dc* 
licate and tender, wears out many cloths ; while 
it daily gathers ftrength. Were this renovation 
perfeft, it would b^ immortality, and the gift of 
eternal youth. But, as it is otherwife, the ani- 
mal inienfit>ly lo(es his Arength, and gro\ys qld ; 
becau(e all that is created muft carry the marl^ 
9f that nothing from whencp it ipriii^g, and con^ 
iequently have a peripd. 

XXVJ. 

WHAT cajj be more forprifiog, tiji^n the 
multiplicaripf) of aninjalg I Regjicd the mdiyi* 
dgal^, no creature 19 immortal. Ey^y thing 
grows old, paf&S 9W^y, difappjsarf, and is po 
9ior.e : negard the fpjBcies, all ftbfiO^, is pprm^-^ 
nent and immptable ; though in a cpixtinual y}* 
ciiGtudp. Since theri? lived in th^ WQr)4 t9iP<^ i^^rPT 
fol xp. preferve jhp nieipory pf evpn ts, ye h^y^ feer^ 
fipither Ifpns, tygers, bjei%rs, or wild l^rs, pfo^ 
duced by chai^ in the caves or forefb. I^of* 
do we behold any fortuitous p|rodu£liqns of dogs 
or cats. Neither oxen, uoriheep, arefpontane* 
oufly produced in the flails or pafturages. JSacl^ 
pf tbeie animals owes its birth to a certain male, 
and a certain female of its own kind. 
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All thcle dHfereht fpecies prcfervc th'einle^^cs 
ihuch in the fame (late, for Co many ages. AVe 
do not, for three tfaoufand years, find any one 
kind is loft ; nor, on the other hand, do we fee 
any fort multiplied to an excefs incommodioiis 
to others. If the lions, bears, and tygers, (houlii 
increafe to a certain degree, they Wou'd deftroy all 
the deer, goats, (heep, and oxen ; they would even 
grow too ftrong for humarlkind, and depopulate 
the earth. Who has taken (uch Juft mealures, 
that neither each Ipecies (hould be extinguifhed^ 
nor yet fuffered to multiply too much ? 

But, in truth, tliis continual propagation of 
each fpecies is a wonder, to which we are too 
much accuftomed. What (hould we think of a 
watchmaker, who pofTeflTed the art of making 
watches, which of themfclves (hould produce 
new watches without end ? So that the two (irft 
watches (hould be fufHcient to multiply and per- 
petuate the kind over all the earth ? What (hould 
we fay of an architeft, if he knew how to make 
houfes that (hould ofthem(elves make other Iioiifes, 
to renew a habitation for men, before they were 
ready to fall into decay ? This is what we (ee 
amongft animals. They are not, if you p]ea(e, 
mere machines, like watches. But, in faft, the 
author of thefe machines has placed within them 
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Something to rc-produce iheir (pedes for crcr^ 
by the aflembbge of the t^i^o (exes Say, as much 
as you think proper^ that this generation of ani- 
mals IS effeCVed by molds, or by sm expre(s con- 
figuration of each individua); which ever of the 
two (Ides you take, you will gain nothing; and 
the art of the workman will equally appear. If 
you fuppo(e^ that, at each generation, the indi- 
vidual, without any mold, has an expre(s con- 
figuration of the parts ; I aik, who is it direds 
the configuration of (b compoled a machine, 
which difcovers fuch infinite addrefs ? If, on the 
contrary, to exclude all art, you fuppofe the 
whole cfFcfled by molds ; I demand, who pre- 
pared thclc molds ? They are indeed more won- 
derful than the machines they would hatch from 
them. 

Lbt us then fuppofe thele molds in animab, 
which lived four thoufand years ago ; and kt 
them, if they will, affirm, that they were (b in- 
clofcd in each other without end, that thefe were 
not only (ufficient to fiirnifh the generations of 
the four thoufand years, but enough remaining 
■ ready for the formation of all the animals neccf- 
fary to prcferve the (pecies to the end of all ages. 
Thefe molds, which by their configuration con- 
tain the cxaft (hapc of the animal (as I have al- 
ready obfcrvcJ), are as difficult to be explained. 
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as the animals tbemfelves. But the doftrine of 
molds is attended with yet more inexplicable 
wonders. At lead the configuration of each ani- 
mal in particular requires only as much power 
and art, as is neceiTary to iet a-going all the 
fprings, which compofe this machine. But, by 
fuppofing molds, we muft, i/?, affirm, That 
each mold contains in miniature, by an incon- 
ceivable delicacy, all the (prings of thp fame ma- 
chine- Now, there is greater art to form fo com- 
pound a work, in To minute a com pa(s, than to make 
one larger. 2rf/y, We muft (ay, that each mold, 
which is an individual ready prepared for a firft ge- 
neration, diftinfbly contains in itielf other molds 
inclofed within each other without end, for all po(^ 
fible generations which may happen in the courfe 
of all fucceeding ages. What can be more fiir- 
pr'ifing, or wife in point of art, than this ordi- 
nance of an infinite number of individuals, all 
beforehand (hut up in one, from whence they 
are to iflue ? The molds, then, are of no ufe 
to explain the (ucceffive generation of animals, 
without a neceffity of acknowleging (bme (upc- 
rior (kill. On the contrary, they (hew a greater 
addrefs, and a more aftoni(hing compofition. 

What is manifeft and inconteftable, inde- 
pendently of all lyftems of philofophy, is, that 
the fortuitous concou'-^e pf atoms never yet 

E 
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produced, ^vithout generatian, in any part <^ 
the earth, either Hons, tygers, bears, elephants, 
flags, (heep, oxen, cats, dogs, or horfes. Tbefe 
are only produced from a copulation between 
their own kind. The two animals, which pro- 
duce a third, are not the real authors of the art 
which difplaysitielf inthe creature ingendered by 
them. Far from having the fkill to efieA it, tbey are 
quite ignorant how the work is compofed, which 
proceeds from their generatioii. They do not 
know one (ingle (pring of it. Tbey are,; in this 
ca(e, only blind involuntary indruments, ap- 
plied to the .execution of a wonderful art, which 
is abfblutely ftrange and unknown to them. 
Whence do they derive (uch a furprifing ikiU, 
which is certainly not their own \ What power^ 
what wifdom, knows how to employ, for works 
of (b ingenious a ftruAure, inffaruments (b incap- 
able of knowing what they do, or of having the 
lead foreflght of it ? It is needlefs to imagine, 
that bea(b have knowlege. But grant them aa 
much as you pleaiJb in other things, at leaft you 
muft own, that in generation they have no part 
in the (kill, which diiplays itfelf in the animals 
they prodjice. 

Lbt us even go farther, and allow all that is 
related moft wonderful of the Ml of animals. 
Let us admire, as much as yoo pleale, the certain- 
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ty with which a dog takes a third way, when he 
finds by his fcent that the bead he is in purfuitof 
has left no marks in the two firft. Let us wond- 
er at the hiildi which (as they (ay) leaves her lit- 
tle fawn in fbme concealed place^ that the dogs 
may not difcover it by the fmcU of her track. Let 
us view cren the ipider, who by her web layy 
fubtle Ihares for the flies, to fetter and furprife 
them^ before they can difengage themfelves. Let 
us remark the artifice of the heron, who hides her 
bill beneath her wing, in order the furer to Rrike 
whatever bird of prey (hall attack it. Let us 
grant all thefe furprifing f^&s. All nature is full 
of prodigies. But what are we to conclude from 
thence? If wcferioufly refleft, we (hall find they 
prove too much. Shall we aflert, that the beads 
have more reafbn than us ? Their inftinft has, no 
doubt, more certainty, than our conjeflures : 
they never ftudied logic, or geometry : they have 
no method, no (cience, no cultivation. What 
they do, they do without confideration or fore- 
thought. They do it at once, without deliberat- 
ing about the matter. Men, after reafbning to- 
gether, daily find them(elves miftaken : as for 
the beafts, without reafbning, they daily execute 
what demands the exaAeft choice and proporti- 
cm. Their inftinA is in many ca(es infallible. 
But this inftinA it only^ fine name, without 
noeaning. For, what con we underftand by aa 

E 2 
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\:S\,x.€t more juft, more preciiey and more cer- 
r;iin, rh^n rc^iPjn it&If; unlefi a more perfect rea- 
fon ? Wc muft therefore di(cover this wonderful 
rcaf iHy either in the work, or the workman ; ei« 
ther In the machine, or the compofer. For ex- 
ample, whxn I (ee, in a watch, an exacfaiefi in 
pointing out the hours, which fiirpafies my know* 
Ic^c; I conclude, that if the watch does notrea* 
for., It mod b^ve been made by an arnft, wha 
knew how to rcaf^^n this way better than I. The 
cb(e is jud the (air.e, when 1 iee beads, which e« 
very hour do tilings, in which appears a fkill (a- 
pcrior to mine ; I immediately conclude, that this 
furpriflng art muft neceifarily lie, either in the 
i^iachine, or the hand who made it. Does it re- 
fide in the animal itfelf? What appearance is 
there, that a creature (hould be wi(e and infalli- 
bJc, in certain points \ If it is not in him, it muft 
be in the great workman ; as all the art of a watch, 
.lies in the head of the watch-maker. 

XXVII. 

i^omc faults^ vjhich the beafts commit, do not pre* 
Tt'nt their tnjlin^l being infallible In many 
things. 

I T is to no purpofe to obje£l, that the inftinA 
of beaAs is defeAive in certain points. It is a^ 
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way furprifing, that bcafts (hould not be infallible 
in every thing; but it is truly fo, that they fhoulcf 
have this quality in Ibme cafes. Were they in- 
fallible in all things, their reafon would be infi- 
nitely perfeft ; they would be (b many divinities.^ 
In the works of an infinite power, there can be 
only a finite degree of perfeftion ; otherwile, God 
would make creatures like himfelf, which were 
an impoffibility. He therefore can only impart 
a limited degree of perfection, anid conlequentljr 
of reafbn, to his works. This limitation is then 
no proofi that the work is^ void of order and rea- 
(bn. Becau(e I am. (bme- times- deceived, it doe» 
not follow, that I am not always^ rational^ and 
that every thing pafles within me by mere chance* 
All that can- be inferred, is, that my reafonr \%^ 
bounded and imperfeft. Juft in the fame man*^ 
uer, becaufe a. bead is not infallible in- every cafe 
by its inftinft, though it He fo in many,, we are 
not to conclude the machine is irrational.. It on«^ 
]y follows, that its reafbn- i» limited^ But,, im 
ihort, the faft is undeniable ;. to wit, that theope^ 
rations of this machine difcover a regular condu£>,. 
a furprifing art, and a wifHom, which in Ibme 
cafes, and within certain bounds,, approaches in*- 
fallibility. To whom fiiall we afcribe all this.?' 
To the work, or its author? 

E .1 
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xxvin. 

ne impofftbllity ofbeafls having afiuL 

IF yoa fzy, that beads have fbul» di^rent 
from their bodies ; I would a(k you, of what na* 
ture are the(e (bols intirely di^rent from their 
bodies, though attached to them? Who is ithat^ 
had the art of uniting iuch different natures ^ Wha 
is it claims £0 abfblute an empire over thofe dif*^ 
ferent natures, as to form, in fo regular a Ibciety^ 
one lb conftant, and Where the correfpondence is 
b imniedtate I 

If, on the contrary, you fay, that, th'e fame 
matter thinks, and at other times is incapable of 
thought, according to the cfifierent configuratioBi 
and arrangement of the parts which can be given 
it ; I will not affirm here, that matter cannot 
think; and that it is impoffible to conceive, that 
the parrs of a ftone can ever, without fbme addi» 
tional help, know thenifelves, whatever degree 
of motion or form you give them. At prelent, 
I content myfelf to afk you, in what confifts this 
precife arrangement and configuration of theparts^ 
which you allege ? According to your fcheme, 
there muft he a degree of motion, wherein mat* 
tcr does not yet realbu ; and then another degree 
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of the fame kind, in which at once it begins to 

realbn, and know itfelf. Who is he who has- 

known how to chmfe this exa£l degree of motion ^ 

Who has dUcovered the line, in which the parts: 

fhould move i Who has taken the neceffiuy mea* 

fares to find precifely the iize and figure each part 

ought to have, to pre(erve the proportions be. 

tween tbemielves in the whole ? Who has regu^ 

lated the external ^gnre, by which tiiefe bodies 

are to be limited? In {hort, who has difcovered 

all the combinations ki which matter is^ capable. 

of thought ; and of which if you retrench the 

finalleft, it muft cea(e to think ^ If you (ay, all 

this is owing to chance ; lanfwer, you make thi» 

chance then (b wife, as to be the (burce of rea(bni 

itfelf. Unaccountable prejudice ! not to acknow* 

lege a raofl intelligent caule, the Ipring of all our 

knowlege ; but rather chufe to (ay, that the pur«^ 

eftrea(bn is anefle^lof the moftblindofall caufes, 

in a (ubjed (uch as matter, of it(elf incapable of 

all reflexion. In reality, there is nothing it is 

not better to admit, than to afiert things (b ground-^ 

le(s and unwarrantable.. 
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XXIX. 

The fenihnents offime antient philojbphers, witS 
^ regard to the foul and knowlege of beafls. 

THE phil&(bphy of the anttems, though very 
imperfcft, was however aware of this mconveni- 
ence. It therefore maintained there was a divine 
fpirit diifufed through the univerle; a kind of 
fupreme wUdom^ which aAed inceflantly through 
all nature^ and efpecially in animals, as (buls aA 
upon the body. They thought this continual im^ 
preffion of the divine fpirit, which the vulgar term 
infiinfl (without underftanding the true fenfe of 
the term), was the life or foul of every thing that 
lives » They added, that thefe fparJcs of the di- 
vine fpirit were the principle of all generation y 
that animals received them in their conception, 
and at their birth; and that, at the moment of 
their death, thefe divine particles detached themf* 
felves from all terrefVrial matter, to fly away to the 
heavens, where they in rolled themfelves in the 
number of the ftars. It is this philofophy, at once 
£0 magnificent and fabulous, that Virgil io grace- 
fully expreflfrSr, in theie verfes on the bees; where 
he (ays, ** That all the wonders we adnure in 
" them have made rtven.! af]fert,that they were 
^ animated by a divine breathy and by a portion. 
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^ of the deity. This arofe from the perfliafion 
'* men then had, that God filled the earth, the 
^^ iea, and the heavens ; that from him beads and 
men received life at coming into the world; and 
that to him all things go back and retarn, when 
'^ they come to a diflblution ; becaufe the (buls 
'^ (which are the principle of life), far from be- 
'^ ing annihilated by death, afcend to eftablilh 
'^ their refidence in heaven, and increafe the 
*' number of the ftars *.'* 

Induc'd by fuch examples, (bme have taught^ 
That bees have portions of ethereal thought, 
Endu'd with particles of heav'nly fires : 
For God the whole created mafs infpircs : [throws 
Thro^ heav'n and earth, and ocean's depth, he 
His infiuence round; and kindles as he goes. 
Hence fiocks, and herds, and men, and beafts^ 

and fowls, 
With breath are quicken'd ; and attraA their (buls* 

* EJfe apibus partem divlnae mentis, et bauflus 
Mthereos dixere ; Deum namque ire per omues 
Terra/que, traBufque maris ^ cocluniqite profundum, 
Hinc pecttdes, armenta^ viros^ genus omne ftwivumy 
^emque fthi tenues naficiitnn arcejfere vitas^ 
Scilicet hue reddi deinde^ ac revoluta referri 
Omnia, nee rhorti tjfc kcum, fed viva volare 
Sideris in mmerum^ at que alto fucrdJtte each. 

VlRGH.. Georg. Ub, IY«- 
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Hence take the forms his preicience did ordain^ ' 
And into him at length relbl^ again. 
No room is left for death : they mount the {ky^ 
And to their own congenial planets fly. 

DlTDBN* 

This divine Vi£!<sm> which moves all the 
known parts of the univerfey fo Uruck the Stoics^ 
and PlatOj before them, that they believed the 
whole world was an animal; but an animal ra* 
tionaly philofophical, wife; in (hort, ihtfupremc 
God. This phiiofophy reduced the multiplicity 
of deities to one atone ; and this fole beingiL they* 
called naturah a(cribing to it eternity, in&l]ibi« 
lity, intelligence^ omnipotence, and divinity. 
Thus the pUhfiphers^ by endeavouring to follow 
a different fyftem from the poets, relapfed into 
all the poetical fibles. I hey alfigned, like the/e 
imaginary writers, an art, and a defign> to all 
the parts of the univerie, even thofe which ap- 
peared tlie moft inanimate. Without doubt, 
they were Jlenfibie of the art there is in nature ; 
and were only miftaken, in alcribing to the work, 
itfelf the wifclom of the authoTi^ 
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L E T us ftop no longer at animals inferior to 
man. It is time to examine the bottom of man 
himfelf, in order to difcover in him that Power, 
who(e image he is (aid to be. I do not know, in 
all nature, but two (ores of beings; tho(e which 
have knowlege and refiefKon, and tbofe which 
arc dcftitute of thc(e. Thefe two ways of exift- 
etKC are united in man. He has a bodyWkt tho(e 
corporeal beings, which are mod inanimated ; 
and he has a (bul, that is to fay, a thinking part^ 
by which he knows himfelf, and perceives the ob- 
jefts round him. If it be true, that there is 2Lfirfl 
beingy who created all others out of nothing, wan 
is truly his image : for, like him, he unites in 
his nature all the real perfeftion there is in the(e 
two different manners of exiftence. But an image 
is but an image, and can only be a (hadow of the 
true perfect being. 

Let us begin the (urvey of man, by the con- 
fideration of his body. / Jo not koow ((ays a 
mother to her children in holy writ §) bow you 
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are formed in my womb. In cffeft, it is no wit 
dom of the parents, which produces (6 compoied 
and regular a work. They have no (hare in this 
miracle. Let us then leave them^ to carry our 
views higher. 

XXXI. 

Of the Structure of the human body, 

OUR body is kneaded of clay ; but let us ad« 
mire the hand which has fafhioned it. The (cal 
of the divine workman is imprinted on his work. 
He ftems to have produced a matter- piece from 
fuch bale materials. Let us cad our eyes on this 
body, where the bones (upport the flefh which 
covers them. The nerves, which are braced 
through the body, give it all its ftrength ; and 
the mulcles, through which they are interwoven, 
by dilating or con trading themfelves, form the 
moft juft and regular movements. The bones 
are Separated at proper diftances, by joint?, which 
are inferted into each other, and fattened by 
nerves or tendons. Cicero juttly admires the 
beautiful ttrufture of thefe ligaments. What 
can be more pliant for all the various motions of 
the body ? Yet what more firm or durable ? 
Even after a body is dead, and the parts are (e- 

ated by corruption^ we ftill fee theie joints and 
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ligaments, which with difficulty yield to difToIu* 
tion. Thus this machine of ours becomes ftrait 
or bent, ftifF or pliable, as we will. From the 
brain, which is the fpring of all the nerves, flow 
the animal fpirits. Thefe are (b fubtile, that 
they cannot be feen : yet they are fb real and fb 
adive in their operations, that to them we owe 
all our flrength and motion. Thefe fpirits in 
a moment are conveyed to the extremities of the 
body. Sometimes they flow gently and regularly. 
At others, as there is occafion, they have a dif^ 
orderly impetuofity ; and they vary without end 
Hie poftores, geflure, and other actions of the 
body. 

XXXII. 
0/ the Sm m. 

LET us take a view of this flefh. It is cover- 
ed in certain places with a tender and delicate 
fkin, for the ornament of the body. If the fkin, 
which renders the objeft fb agreeable, and of 
fuch a fweet colour, was removed ; the objcft 
would grow hideous, and flrike us with horror. 
In other parts, the fame fkin is more thick, and 
harder, to refifl the fatigue of thofe parts. For 
inflance, how much coarfer is the fkin on the 
foles of the feet, than that on the fiic^ ! That on 

F 
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the hind-part of the bead, than that of the fore- 
head I This {kin is all perforated like a fieve. But 
thefe boles^ which we call pores, are impercepti- 
ble. Though the fweat and tranfpiration are pec* 
formed through them ; the blood never efcapes 
that way. This ikin has all the delicacy neceflary 
to be tranfparent^ and to give the countenance 
a lively, mild, and agreeable complexion. If 
the fkin were left clofe or (mooth, the vilage would 
appear, as it were, bloody or flayed. Who has 
had the art to temper and mix thefe colours, to 
make fo fine a carnationy or flefti-colour, which 
the painters admire ; but can never perfectly 
imitate ? 

xxxin. 

of the Veins tf;7i/ Arteries. 

W E find this body of ours interfperfed with 
Dumberlefe branches or canals. The one fort 
carry the blood from the centre to the extremi- 
ties of the body, and are called Arteries; the o- 
thers bring it back from the extremities to the 
centre, and are termed veins. Through thefe dif- 
ferent chanels runs the bloody a foft unftuous li- 
quor, proper by its oily quality to retain the fin- 
eft fpirits, juft as \Ve preferve in refinous bodies 
the moft fubtile ind Ipirituous eflences. This 
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blood waters the fle(h, as the fountahis and rivers 
do the earth. After being filtrated through the 
xnu/cles, it returtis to its iburce more ilowly^ and 
Icfs impregnated with Ipirits; but it renews and 
refines itfelf anew in this (burce^ to circulate with- 
out end. 

XXXIV. 

Of the BoNEs^ and their arrangement. 

BEHOLD, this aflcmblage and proportion of 
the human members. The legs and thighs con- 
fift of large bones, firmly jointed in each other, 
and fecurcd by nerves. The/e form two kinds 
of equal and regular pillars, which rife to fupport 
the whole fabric. But thefe pillars are flexible, 
and the pan of the knee is a bone, of a (hape al- 
moft circular, which is exprefly placed in the joint 
to fill it up, and defend ir, when the bones yield 
to bend the knee. Each pillar has its pedeflal 
compoled of pieces of inlaid work, lb nicely join- 
ed together, that they can grow pliant or ftifF, 
as occafion requires. This pedeftal turns as we 
Will beneath its column. The foot (which per- 
forms this part) is compoled iblely of nerves, 
tendons, and fmall bones, flreightly interlaced 
together, that this part may be more flexible or 
firm, according to our different wanes. Even 

F 2 
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the toes of the feet, with their articulations and 
nailf^ Itrve to feel the ground we tread upon to 
'fupport ^a^ with more addrefi and agilicy ; and to 
ftcferve better the eqtnCbriam of the body, ei- 
ther in rifing or ftoopiog. The two feet extend 
forward to hinder the body from filing on that 
fide, when it bends or turns itfelf. The two 
pillars retmite above, to (uflainthe reft of the bo- 
dy ; and in this part they are broken off, that 
man may have the conveniency of repofing him- 
felf, by rcfting on the two largeft mulUes of all 
the body. 

Tbe middle of the edifice it proportioned to 
the height of the columns. It contains all the 
parts neceflary to life, and which confequently 
ought to be feated in the centre. For this reafbn, 
two rows of ribs pretty clofely joined arifing from 
the back-bone (as the branches of a tree (pring 
from the trunk) form a kind of circle to hide and 
ftelter thefe more delicate and noble parts. But, 
gs thcfe ribs could not intirely indole the centre 
of the human body, without hindering the dila- 
tation of the ftoraach and bowels, they end their 
circieat a certain point; beneath which they leave 
a void, that the inward parts may inlarge them* 
(lives with enfe, both for refpiration and nourilh- 
ment. 
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As for the back-bone, \ve fee nothing in all the 
Works of art^ wrought with fuch Ikill. AV^ere ie 
compoted of one fingle'bone, it would be toa 
ftifF and frangible. In this cafe, men could ne- 
ver ftoop. To remedy this inconveniency, the 
author of this machine has formed a lett of joint?,, 
called Vertebrre^ which, being inftrted into each 
other, form a piece of inlaid work, which is ftrong« 
er than if It were one (olid piece* This compound 
is Ibmetimes pliant, at others ftiff. It changes its 
motion ia a moment, as we will. All theie Ver^ 
itbrae have in the middle an aperture, which 
ierves to receive and convey an exteniion of the 
fubAance of th^ brain * to the extremities of the 
body, and to (end the animal fpirixs nioreipeedi-^ 
fy by this canal. 

But how mu(t we adVnire the namre of thr 
bones themfelvei^ They are extreme bard, and 
we (ee, that the corruption of the reft of the bo-^ 
dy produces little alteration in them. Yet they 
are full of innumerable holes, which render them 
more light; and. even their middle contains a 
marrow, to nouri(h them* Yet they are thus bo - 
cd exaAly in thofe places, through which the li- 
gaments pafs,. whkh bind them together. Be-' 
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fides, the extremities are always larger than their 
middle; and compofe, as it were, two round 
heads, to make one bone more eafily ply with 
the other, that the whole may be moved without 
pain. 

XXXV. 
Of the Organs. 

WITHIN the inclofurc of the ribs are rang- 
ed in order the grand organS, fuch as ferve for 
the office of refpiration or breathing, thofe 
which digeft our aliments, and thofe which 
produce new blood. Refpiradon is necefTary to 
temper the internal heat can(ed by the efFervc-^ 
fcence of the blood, and the impetuous courfe of 
the animal fpirits. The air is like a kind of nou- 
riftiment to us, by which man is revived every 
moment of his life. DigeAion is ne lefs necefla- 
ry, to prepare the grofi aliments for being turned 
into blood. The blood is a liquor (uited to infi- 
nuate itfelf every-where ; and to thicken in the 
extreme parts into flefh, to repair in thofe mem- 
bers what they lofe inceffantly by perfpiration, 
and the diffipation of the fpirits. The lungs re* 
lemble large covers, which, being of a fpongy 
nature, eafily dilate and comprels themlelves ; 
and as they receive and return incei&ntly a great 
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deal of air, by this reciprocal motion they per- 
form the office of a pair of bellows. The ftomach 
has a diflblvent in it, which cauies hunger, and 
puts man in mind when to take his neceflary food. 
This diflblvent, which ftimulates the ftomach, 
by this uneadnefs prepares it a lively pleafiire, 
when it is appeafed by food. Then man cfeliciouP 
ly regales himfelf, in a ftrange manner ; which 
would give him horror, rf be could (ee his food, 
once it was introduced into the ftomach, and 
which even di(jplea(es him, when he has eat too 
much. The ftomach is made like a bag. There 
the aliments, changed by a (peedy coflion, are 
all blended into a mtld liquor; which afterwards 
becomes a kind of milk, called Chyle. This, be- 
ing conveyed to the heart, receives by the abun- 
dance of the fpirits, the form, vivacity, and co- 
lour of blood. But while the pureft juices of the 
aliments pals from the ftomach into the canals 
deftined to refine it itito chyle and blood ; the 
grofler parts of theie (ame aliments are (eparated 
(as the bran is from the flour by a fieve), and 
forced downward, to be voided by the moft fe- 
cret paflages of the body, that they may not in- 
commode us. Thus the wonders of this human 
machine are fo gr^t, that we find them Inex- 
hauftible, even in tne moft humbling funftions ; 
fiich as will not admit a clearer explanation. 
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XXXVI. 
Of the Internal Parts. 

IT rouft be confeiled, the internal ptrts of th^ 
human body are not (b agreeable to the figbt, a» 
the external. But at the fame time ^we may ob« 
iervei they were not made to be ieen. It was 
even neceflary^ according to the rules of wifclom^ 
that they (hould not be dilcovered without hor* 
ror. By this means, one man cannot open the 
body of another, without extrome repugnance.. 
This horror it is, which excites compaffion an4 
humanity in our heart, when we (ee another per** 
ion wounded. Let us add, with St. Juguftine^ 
** That there is in the(e internal parts a proporti* 
'^ on, an order, and a fkill, which charms tht 
<' attentive mind infinitely more, than that ex* 
'' ternal beauty, wfakh only pleajies the eyes of 
'' the body." This infide of man, which is at 
once (b frightful and admirable, is precifely what 
it ought to be, to (hew a piece of clay wrought 
by a divine hand. It di(covers at once the weak^ 
nefs of the creature, and ibe wUUom of the Cre* 
ator. 
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XXXVII. 
0/tbe Arms, and their ufc. 

IN the upper part of this curious fabric we have 
been defci iblng, hang the two arms; which are 
terminated by hands, which have a perfeft lym- 
metry with each other. Tbefe arms are fallen- 
ed to the (boulders, in (uch a manner, that they 
have a free motion with this inferiion. They 
have a!(b new joints, at the elbow and wrift ; that 
they may extend or contraft themfel ves with rea- 
dineis« They are of a jufl; length, to reach all 
the parts of the body. They are nervous, and 
lull of mnfirles, that they may with the reins be 
frequently in aftion, and luftain the grcatefV ft- 
tigues of the body. The bands are an aflcmblage 
of nerves, and frnall boses, enchafed the one 
within the other. Theft have aU the ftrengtk 
and fkxibility neceflliry to ftei external bodies, to 
&ize them, to &ften on them, to diftinguifh them, 
to ftparate them one from another, or to force 
them back. The fingers, whofe ends are arm- 
ed with nails, are made to exercrfe, by the deli- 
cacy and variety of their motions, the noblcft and 
moft wonderful arts. The arms and hand, as 
they are extended or contrafted, ferve to affift 
the body to incline or bend, without endanger- 
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ing its fell. This machine has in itftlf, independ- 
ently of (uch refleftions as come too late, a kind 
of fpring, which fuddenly lecures its equilibrium 
on all thele different occafIons« 

XXXVIU. 

of the Neck and Head. 

ABOVE the body rifes the neck, firm or flexi- 
ble, as there is occafion. Has one any heavy 
burden to carry on the head ? The neck becomes 
fliff, as if It was one fingle bone. Is it neceilary 
to bend or turn the head ? The neck becomes 
pliant in all /hapes,as if the bones were all looIen<^ 
ed. This neck, moderately railed above the 
flioulders, eafily fuftains the head ; which rules 
over the reft of the body. Were the head left, 
it would have no proportion to the rtft of the 
machine. If it were larger, befides its being diC- 
proportionate and deformed,, its weight would o- 
verload the neck ; and expofe man to the perpe-; 
tual danger of filling, to which ever fide he fhould 
lean. The bead, ftrengthened on all fides by 
very thick and very fblid bones, the better to ft- 
cure the precious treafure it contains, is jointed 
in the vertebrae of the neck, and has a quick com- 
munication, by that, with the other parts of the 
body. It contains the brain, a moiftj fofr, (pongy 
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fubftance, compofed of tender threads Interwoven. 
This is the centre of thefe wonders we (liall fpeak 
of in the lequel. The (kull is regularly* bored 
with an exaft fymmetry and proportion, for the 
two eyes, the two ears, the mogth, and the nofe. 
There are nerves appointed for the (enfations felt 
in moft of thefe paflages. The nofe, which has 
no nerves of this kind, has a cribriforra bone, by 
which it admits fmells and odours into the brain. 
Amongft thefe organs of fenfe, the principal arc 
double, to preferve on one Cde what fome acci- 
dent might deftroy on the other. The two or- 
gans belonging to the (ame fenfe are placed iri 
(ymmetry in the front of the face, or on the fides, 
that man may make a more eafy ufe of them; 
either to the right or left, or before him ; that is 
to fay, towards the place he direfts his motions 
and aftions. Befides, by the flexibility of the 
neck, all thefe organs arc turned in a moment, 
whichever, fide you pleafe. The back of the 
head, which is the leafl: in a condition to defend 
itfelf, is the thickeft. It is adorned with hair, 
which ferves at the fame time to preferve it from 
the injuries of the weather. And this hair, com- 
ing round the vifage, gives it an additional grace. 
The face is what we call the fore-part of the head, 
where the principal features are affembled with a 
beautiful order and proportion ; unlefs fbme ac- 
cident alters Co regular a work. The two eyes 
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are equal, placed towards the middle on each fide 
df the head, that they may more eafily difcover 
diflant obje£ts to the right or left, ai^d commodi- 
oufly watch over the fefety of aU the parts of the 
body. The exa£l harmony with which the(eare 
placed, makes the chief ornament of the face. 
Their great author has illuminated them with a 
kind of celeftial luflre, to which nothing is com- 
parable. Thefe eyes are a kind of mirrors ; where 
are paintisd by turns, and without confufion^ iti 
the b^Ktom of the retina^ all the objeAs of the 
whole world, in order to their being conveyed to 
the mind. But, though we perceive all objeAs 
by a double organ, we never fee the objefts them- 
(elves double; becau(e the two leading nerves, 
which ferve for fight, are only two branches, 
which reunite in one ftem, as the two bows of a 
(pcftacle are joined in the upper part. The two 
eyes are (et off with two fimiiar eye-brows; and, 
that they may open and fliut more eafiiy, they 
are covered with eye-lids, edged with hair, to de- 
fend b delicate a part. 

XXXIX. 

OftheFofiftnEhDy and other parts of the body, 

THE forehead adds a grace and majefiy to 
the whole countenance. Without the nole placed 
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In the middle, the foce would be flat and misfiiap- 
cn. Wc may judge of this, by ihofe who have 
been ib unhappy^ as to have this member mutilat* 
dd- It is placed immediately above the mouth, 
to difcern conveniently, by the fmcll, what is pro- 
per food for man. The two noftrils ferve at once 
for the relpiration and fmell. Regard the lips : 
their lively colour, fre(hne(s, figure, arrange- 
ment, and their proportion to the other features, 
cmbelliih all the face. The mouth, by the cor- 
refpondence of its motions with thofe of the eyes, 
animates, enlivens, (addcns, fwcetcns, or trou- 
bles us; and exprefles each pafEon by (enfible 
marks. Befides the ufefulnefs of the lips in re- 
ceiving food by their pliancy, and the variety of 
their motions, they aflift in varying the founds, 
which produce (peech. "When they open, they 
difcover a double row of teeth; which adorn the 
mouth. Thefe teeth confift of finall bones, re- 
gularly enchaftd in two jaws; which have one 
fpring to open, and another to (hut: fo that the 
teeth, like a mill, grind the food, to prepare it 
for digeftion. But the(e aliments, fo macerated, 
pafs into the ftomach by a different canal, tliati 
that allotted for refpiration; and thefc canals, 
though fo nearly joined together, have noihing 
in common with each other. 
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XL. 

Of the Tongue, and the Te£th. . • 

THE tongue is a compofition of fmall muf- 
€leSy and nerves fb pliable, that it winds like a 
(erpenti with an inconceivable agility and pliancy. 
It does in the mouth, what the fingers or bow of 
a mafter on ibme mufical inArument produce. It 
(bmetlmcs ftrikes the teeth, (bmetimes the palate. 
' Therels apipe§, which runs within the throat^from 
the palate to the bread. It is compofed of rings of 
cartilages, exa£Uyencha{ed in one another; and fur- 
niftiicd within with a very (inooth tunicle or mem- 
brane^ the better to afEft the found of the air i/Tuing 
from the lungs. This pipe has towards the palate aa 
end, which is open like a flute, by a flit ; which wid« 
ens, or contrafts itfelf purpofely, to deepen the 
voice, or render it more clear. But, left the ali- 
ments, which have their feparate canal, fhould 
flip into this organ of refpiration, there is a kind 
of fucker, which forms on the orifice of this ca- 
nal of the voice a fort of draw-bridge, to let the 
aliments pafs over ; without fuffering the leafl par- 
ticle, or the fmallefl drop, to fall into the flitjufl 
mentioned. This fucker is very moveable, and 
turns with great pliancy; fb that, by its vibrati- 

§ The wind -pipe. 
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ons on the faid orifice, it forms the fofteft modu- 
lations of the voice. This flight example is fuf- 
ficient to (hew by the way, without entering into 
any anatomical detail, with what marvellous art 
the internal parts of man are compo(ed ! The or- 
gan I have jufl: now de(cribed, is the moft per- 
feA of all mufical. infiruments, which are only 
ihemielves perfe£t, as &r as they can imitate it* 

XLI. 
Of the Smell, thcTASit, and Hearij^g, 

"WHO can explain the delicacy of thofe or- 
gans, by which we difcern the innumerable taftes 
and fmells of bodies ? Or how happens it, that 
(b many voices flrike my ears at once without 
confufion, and that thefe founds, after they are 
gpne off, leave on me foch diflinf): and lively iin- 
preflions ? How carefully has the great author of 
our frame given the eyes a humid and moveable 
cover to clofo them; and, at the fame time, left 
pur ears open ! " It is (fays Cicero J, becaule tht 
*' eyes have need to (hut tbemfelves up from the 
** light, for fleep ; and becau(e tlie ears (hould 
** remain open, while the eyes are doled; to warn 
** or waken us by the noi(e, when we run any 
" rifque of being (urprUed." AVho is it imprints 
in my eye, in a moment/* the heavens, the lea, 
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and the earth ; all fituated at iuch an infinite dif- 
tance \ In what manner became arranged and di- 
Ainguifhed in /b finall an organ the faithful imaged 
of all the obje£):s in the univerfe^ from the fiin to 
the minuteft atom ? Is not the fubflance of the 
fcrain^ which prelerves with fuch order the genu- 
ine images of (b nxany objefts, which have ftruck 
ns (ince we came into the worlds «n aflonifhing 
prodigy? We juftly admire the invention of 
books^ in which are preierved (b many aflions, 
and fuch a colledtion of reflexions. But what 
compari(bn is there between the fineft book» and 
the bram of a learned man? Without doubt, the 
latter is infinitely the liioft precious treafiire, and 
of a nobler invention than the book. It is in this 
jittle confervatory, that we find, at call, allthe 
ideas or imaged wie have occafion jfbr. We call 
them; they come: we difhiifs them; they hidd 
themftlves, "I know not where; and difappear, 
to give place to others. We fhut and open the 
imagination, like a book. We wrn over the 
leaves, as it were, and fuddenly pafs from one 
ipnd to the other. Our memory even affords ns 
a table or index, to mark the places,, where our 
jnoft fecrret ideas lie concealed. The nuraberlefs 
charafters, which the human mind internally runs 
Over with fuch rapidity, leave no trace in the 
brain of a man dead. This admirable book be- 
^oiACs then only a foft iubftancc, a kind of clew 
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or bottom, formed of tender fibres interwoven. 
What power has known how to lodge, in lb un« 
fightly a kind of clay, fuch precious ideas, rang* 
ed with fuch beautiful art ? 

^ 

XLII. 

Of the proportion of the li\>vi An Body. 

SUCH is the body of man, in general: I da 
Hot pretend to enter intathe particulars of anator 
my, all my defign being to diicover the wifdom 
which is in nature, by a iingle view^ without any 
leries of refle£lions. The human body mighty 
no doubt, have been formed much greater, or 
much le(s« If man, for example^ was but a foot 
high, he would be infulted by the moft part of 
animals, who would tread him under their feet, 
Were he as tall as the higheft fleeples, a fmall 
number of men would in a few days confiimeall 
the provifions of a country.. He would neither 
find horfes, or other beafts of borden, to carry 
him ; nor any carriage fit for him. He would 
want materials fufficient to build houfts proporti* 
oned to his ftature. The earth would be but ill- 
peopled ; and even the few inhabitants would be 
deftitute of moft conveniencies. Who has con- 
fined the fize of man to a certain meafure t Who 
has regulated the Aature of all other animals^ in 
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proportion to that of man ? Man is the only crea- 
ture who walks ereft. This gives him an air of 
dignity and majefty, which diftingui(he3 even his 
external form from every other animated being. 
Not only his figure is more nobk^ but he is the 
firongeft and moft dextrous of all animals, in 
proportion to his bulk. Let us examine narrow- 
ly the mafs and weight of the rooft formklable 
beafts. We (hall find more matter, than in the 
body of a man ; and yet a vigorous man has more 
real ftrengtb, than moft of the(e wUd beafis^. 
They are only dangerous by their teeth and 
daws. But man> who is unprovided with (lich 
firong natural arms, has hands ; wbofe fkill in 
fbrging arms furpafles all that nature ha» given to 
the brutes. Thus he pierces with his arrows^ or 
enfhares in his toils, the ftrongeft and moft furi- 
ous animals. He even knows how to tame them 
in their captivity, and to accommodate them to 
his pleafure. He caufes himfelf to be carefTed by 
fionsandtygers; and rides on the backs of elephants.. 

XUtt. 

Of the Soul. She alone is endowed uiith thepri* 
vileges ofrejkSiiQn and thought. 

• THOUGH thfe body of man appears the 
nafter-piece of nature^ it tsbot comparable to \^ 
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mind. It is certain, there are bodies incapable 
of thought. This faculty was never yet afcribed 
to ftones, woods^ or metals; though they are un- 
doubtedly bodies. It is even fi> natural to be- 
lieve, that matter cannot think, that the moft un- 
prejudiced men cannot forbear laughing, when 
you tell them, that beafts arc only mere ma- 
chines ; becaufe they think it rmpofEble to con- 
ceive, that mere machines could have the know- 
Icge they di(c6ver in beafts.- They fee, that to 
afcribe intelligence to (uch machines, is a£ling 
like children ; who, in their play, talk to their 
babies, as if they underfiood them. Hence it 
comes, that the ancients themfelves, who allow<- 
ed nothing for real, bi|t what was corporeal; yet 
were willing to grant the ibul of man to be com- 
poled of a fifth element, or a kind of naroelefs 
quint-eflence, unknown below, indtviiible, im- 
moveable, and intirely celeAial and divine ;. be- 
caufe they could not conceive, that the terreftri^tl 
matter of our four elements was capable of 
thought §. 

§ Arifibtcles fuintam fjMndam naturam ejjfe, e pa Jit menu 
Cogitare ertim, e$ providere, et difeere, et docere .... in horum 
quatuor generum nulh inejfe futat. ^mtrnn genus adhihet va^ 
€ans nomine » 

CiC£|LO» Tufcui, ^aeft. Xab.L 
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XLIV. 
What is material, cannot think* 

B.U T let us grant the ancients all tbey would 
have, and conteft with none of their fe£b in phi- 
loibpby. I will offer an alternative, which no 
philoibpher can avoid. Either noatter may be** 
come endowed with reflexion, without adding 
any things to it ; or elic matter is incapable of 
thought; and that which rcfle£l$ within us, is a 
being diftinguiflied from matter, though united 
to it. If matter can become refleftive without 
any addition, we muft own, that all matter has 
not this quality ; and that even the matter which 
thinks now, was void of thought fifty years ago. 
For inilance, the lubftance of the body of a young 
man had no knowlege, ten years before his birth. 
"We muft then fay, that matter may acquire re* 
fieflion, by a certain arrangement or motion of 
its parts. Let us take, for example, a ftone, or 
a heap of fand. Thefe portions of matter, cer- 
tainly, do not think. To give them this faculty, 
you muft figure, diipofe, and move their parts in 
a certain proportion and degree. "Who has Co 
nicely difcovered this proportion, this arrange- 
ment and motion, in fuch a fenfe, and not in ano- 
ther I And has adjufted this motion to a precife 
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pointy above or beneath which matter can never 
think? AVho has given all thele juft and exa£l 
modifications to a vile and (hapelefs piece of mat- 
ter ; to form thence the body of an infant, which, 
in time, (hall become a reaibnable man i If, on 
the contrary, you aflert, that matter cannot think, 
without fbme addition, and requires for this end 
to be united to a foreign being ; I afk, in retuni, 
what is this other thinking exigence, while the 
matter united to it remains only capable of moti- 
on? Here are two natures quite unrefembling. 
The one we know only by its aAions, and local 
motions: The oi/?er, by its perceptions and rea- 
fonlngs. The one gives you no idea of the o* 
ther ; jior have their ideas any thing common with 
jeach other, 

XLV. 

Oftke union of the foul and the body, of ivbici 
God alone can be the author * 

WHENCE happens ir, that beings (b oppo- 
fitc, are fo intimately united in man ? To what 
(hall we afcribe it, that the movements of the bo- 
dy fo (peedily and infallibly communicate certain 
thoughts to the (bul ? As, on the other hand, the 
refleflidns of the ibul produce equal motions in 
the body ? Whence proceeds (b regular a ibciety 
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of (evenly or eighty years, without the leaft in- 
terruption ? How happens it, that this aflbciation 
of two beings, whole operations arc (b different, 
form (9 juft a compound, that many are tempted 
to believe the whole ftmp}e and indivifible ? What 
hand has been able to join thefe two extremes ? 
They had no connexion between themftlves. 
Matter could never make an agreement with mind; 
for, of herfelf) fhe had neither thought nor will, 
to make ^ny conditions. On the other hand, 
mind remembers no contraA of this kind with 
matter ; nor could it be tied up by a bargain it 
had forgotten. If the foul had voluntarily refblv" 
cd to (ubjcft itfelf to the body, it would carry this 
fiibjeftion no farther than it pleafed; yet it is as 
certain, that, in ipite of itfeli^ it depends on the 
body; nor can it deliver itfelf^ unlefs it deftroys 
the organs of the body by a violent death. Be- 
(ides, even granting that the foul was of her own 
accord fubje£ied to matter, it would not follow^ 
that matter was mutually fubjeAed to her. The 
foul (hall indeed feel certain (eniations, upon cer- 
tain motions of the body. But the body is not, 
in return, always inclined to fuit its motions to 
the fentimcnts of the mind. Now it is as cer- 
tain, that this dependence is reciprocal. Nothing 
more abfolute, than the empire of the foul over 
the body. It wills, and all the members of the 
body are inftantly in motion^ as if actuated by 
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the mod powerful fprings ; on the contrary, no- 
thing is more manifed^ than the power the body 
has over the foul. The body moves, and the 
fame moment the foul is forced to contemplate 
certain objefts with pleafure or grief. What 
hand, equally fbvereign of thefe two different na- 
tureSy has been able to impofe this yoke on both^ 
amd retain them both in Co flriO: and inviolable a 
fbciety ? Shall we fay, it is chance ? Or, if we do, 
fhall we be either intelligible to ourfelves or o« 
thers ? Has hazard, by a concourfe of atoms, un- 
ited the parts of the body wth the foul ? If this 
latter could faflenitfelf to the body, it mufl have 
parts, and confequently be really corporeal ; in 
which cafe, we &I1 into the firfl anfwer already 
confuted. If> on the other hand, the foul has 
no parts, 'nothing can join it to the body, chance 
having nothing to acconipliih fb great a work. 

To conclude, my alternative always returns ; 
and it is decifive. If the foul and body are but 
the fame compofition of matter^ whence comes 
it, that this matter, deflitute of thought yefler- 
day, begins to think to*day? Who has given it, 
what it had not ; and which is nobler than itfelf^ 
when void of thought? He who gave it thought, 
had he it not himfelf ? or how could he beftow 
what he never had ? Suppofing even thought to 
arife from a certain configuration, arrangement. 
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and a degree of motion, in a certain (en(e, of all 
the parts of matter, "what artift has had the wiA 
dom to diicover thefe juft and nice combinations^ 
to form a thinking machine? 1^ on the contrary, 
the foul and body are two different natures, what 
power, (uperior to them, could unite them toge- 
ther, without the foul's having any (hare in it, 
or even knowing bow the union is accoraplifhed? 
^^.ho commands thus, witli (b fovereign a fway, 
(buis and bodies, to hold them in (o dole a cor- 
refpondence, and under fo incompcehenfible a 
kind of government? 

XLVT. 
The empire of the foul over the body is ahfolute* 

OBSERVE, that the dominicm of my ibul o- 
ver my body is fovereign in its limited extent; 
(ince my fimple will, without efibrt or preparati- 
on, inftandy fets in motion all the members of 
my body, according to the rules of the mecba^ 
nics. As the fcripture repre(ents God faying, af- 
ter the creation of the univerfe, Let there he light i 
and it was fe: in like manner, the fble internal 
command of my foul, without effort or prepara- 
tion, lees its diftates obeyed. I mean, that, by 
this fimple and momentaneous order, my body 
is directed to move^ and it moves. By this clofe 
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tonnexion, all the parts of my body are put in 
action. Already the nerves are braced, the (prings 
baften to concur together ; and the whole ma- 
chine obeys, as if every one of its mod (ecret or- 
gans beard ibme (bvereign and refifUeOi call. Here 
IS, no doubly a power the moft (Imple and effica- 
cious can be conceived. There is not a limilar 
example of it in all the brings we know. It is 
preci&ly what nacRy perfiiaded of the Divinity^ at- 
tribute to him in oil the univerfe* 

Shall I alcribe it to my feeble under (landings 
or not rather to the power my (bul has over my 
body^ (b diifEsrent from it ? Shall I believe, that 
my will has a title to this (upreme power, which 
is in itfelf lb weak and imperfeA ? But whence 
comes it, that, amongft fb many bodies, the mind 
has only power over one ? No foreign body moves 
according to its defires. AVho has afligned it, o- 
ver a fin^e body, the dominion it had over no o- 
ther? Shall we once more have recourfe to chance? 

XLVn. 

The power of the foul over the body, is not only 
abfolute, hut even blind. 

\ 

% 

DO ES it not appear ftrange, that (b (bvereign 
a dominatum ihould be at the (ame time blind i 
^ H 
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The moft ignorant pea&nt knows how to move 
his body^ as well as the wifeft anatomift. The 
foul of the countrymaa commands his mulcles, 
his nerves, and his tendons, which he^knows no* 
thing about ; and of which he n,ever heard ipeak» 
Without being able to diftinguifh, or know where 
they lie, he finds them, addrefleshimfelf tothoie 
be wants, ^nd never miAakes the one for the o- 
tber. A rope-dancer only wills, and that mo* 
ment his (pirits run with impetaoCty, (bmetimes 
to certain nerves, (bmetimes to others, which di- 
late or contraO: themfelves accordingly. A(k him, 
which are thofe he put in motion, and how he 
began to iet them in a£tion \ He does not under- 
Hand what you mean. He is profoundly igno- 
rant of all that pafles in the internal (prings of his 
machine. A player on the lute, who knows per- 
fectly all the firings of his inftrument, has them 
under bis eyes, and touches them one after ano- 
ther, is miflaken. But the foul, which governs 
the machine of the human body, and moves all 
its reforts exaCUy, without feeing or difcerning 
them, or even knowing tbeir figure, fituation, or 
force, is never out in its account. "What a pro- 
digy ! my fbul'commands over what it does not 
know, and what it cannot fee ; and yet, by this 
mafs incapable of thought, it is infallibly obeyed. 
What blindnefs is here! What power! The 
blindnefs is on the fide of man ; but whofe is the 
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power? To whom (hall we afcribe it, if not to 
him, who (ees what itlan does not (ee ; and en- 
dues him with this fpirltual part, which fets him 
above himfelfi My foul would in vain let in mo- 
tion the bodies which furround it, and which it 
knows diflindlly: none of them ftir, nor has it 
any power by its will, to move the finalleft atom. 
It has but one body afEgned to its government 
and direftion. With regard to this body the foul 
js intire mafter. St. Auguftine has (et theft re- 
flections in a juft light : '* The internal parts of 
^* our body (fays he) can be only animated by 
"our fouls; but our fouls animate them eafier 
" than they know them« The fool is a flrangcr 
^' to the body, fobjeAed to it. It does not know 
** why it puts the nerves in motion only when 
** it pleafos ; or why, on the contrary, the put 
'' lation of the veins is uninterrupted, even 
*' though againft its willt It is ignorant what 
part of the body it firft moves, to fot the red 
in motion. It does not even know, why it 
perceives contrary to its will, or moves the 
" members when it plea(es. It does all things 
^' in the body. Whence comes it, that it is a 
^^ ftranger to what it does, or the manner in 
^' which it is done \ Thoie {killed in anatomy 
^ (adds the good father) teach their pupils what 
'< pailes in them, and how it is done. Why ((ays. 
^' the (aint)^ have I no need of a lelTon to know^ 
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^^ that there is in the heavens^ at a prodigiotis 
^* diftance from me^ a (un asd Aars ; and yet 
^' want a mafter to kam where begins the mott* 
*' on of . . . . ? "When I ftir xny finger, I da 
" not know how what I domyielf is done. We 
*^ are too elevated with regard to ourfelves, even 
*^ when we comprehend nothing." 



XLvm. 

'The power ofthefiul over the body appear i in alt 
ihc^ images traced in the brain. 

I N (hort^ nothing is more aftofiifliingi than 
this abfblute fway of the (bul ovei' corporeal or- 
gansy with which it is* unacquamted; and the 
continual ufe it make» of them, without difcem* 
ing them. This power principally fliews itftlf, 
.with regard to the images traced in the brain. * I 
know, for inftance, all the bodies in the nbiverle, 
which have flr«ck my fences for a great number 
of years. I have the diftinfl images, which re- 
prefent them to me ; fb that I conceive them pre- 
fcnt, though they are no more«. My brain re- 
iembles a cabinet of piftures ; of which all the 
pieces afTemble together, and range themiclvcs, 
according to the tafte or fancy of the maAer of 
the hou(e. The painters, with all their ikill, can 
never attain but an imperfefl likenefi* For A^ 
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pi£iures in my hcad^ they are fb faithful^ that it is 
by condilting them I perceive the deiefis of lim- 
ners, and karn to corre^ them ^vithin myielf. 
Tfaefi: images more refembling, than the mafter- 
pieces of ak-t in paintings fix fhemlelves in my 
bead» vlthout my art. Is it a book, whofe cha- 
nidters have ranged together of themlelves? If 
there be art, it is none of mine ; for I find with- 
in me this coileAion of images, without my ever 
having had tbeleaft thoughtof eithergraving them 
there, or placing them in order, fiat, what is 
more, thefe images prefent themfelves^ or retire^ 
as I plea(e, without the leaft confiifion. I recal 
them; they come: I ftnd them away; they va- 
tiifh I know not where. They aflemble or (epa- 
rate, as I defire. I neither know where they re- 
fide, nor what they are ; yet I always find them 
ready when I want them. The agitation of fb 
many old and new ideas, which revive, unite^ or 
leparate^ never difturbs the certain order they 
preferve. If fbmc fliil to appear at the firft call, 
at Icaft I am fure they are not far off; but, per* 
haps, hid in fome out-of-the-way corner of the 
brain. I am not, how-ever, ignorant of theft, 
as of things I never knew at all. On the contrary, 
I know coniuftdly what I fearch for. If any o- 
ther image offers itftlf in the place of that I want, 
I reject it without hefiration. But what becomes 
of objects baL^-lorgot 2 I have them within me^ 

H i 
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fince I feek and find them there: yet, where are 
they, or what are they, when I fearch for them 
a long time in vain ? ** I am no more ((ays St. 
** Augufttrte) what I was, when I think on what 
** I cannot recollefl". I know not how it hap- 
** pens (continues the- father), that I fhould be 
** thus obflrufled, a ftranger tomyfclf ; no more 
** than how I kt>ow myfelf ; like one recollefted 
^' and brought back, i am like another man, 
^^ tran(ported toa ftrange place, when I (eek and 
^' ml(s what I have intrufted to my memory. 
^' Till this is done, I am like oiie ftbfent fi-om 
^' home. I get thither by finding what I want» 
'' But where is what we ieek, if it is hot within 
^' us ? And what do we feek, if it isnotourfelves? 
*' Such a myftery confounds me I " I can remem- 
ber diftinftly I have known what I now know no* 
more, I can even remember my forgetting it. I can 
xecall thedifiinA images of every acquaintance, in 
every age of iife I have formerly known them. The 
fame perfon repaflesieveral times in my head. At 
firft I fee it an infant,''next a youth, then growm 
1 place wrinkles on the feme vifige, where once 
flourished all the graces of youth. I join that 
which exifts no more, with that which remains 
flill ; without confounding theft extremes. I pre- 
fcrve a kind ofyV nefcai quois^ which by turns is 
all things I have known fince my coming into the 
world. From this unknown treafixre rift all the 
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perfumes^ all harmony, all kinds of tafte, all the 

degrees pf light, colours with, their (hades and 

modifications ; in (hort, all the figures which have 

pafTed my (bnfes, and are imprefied on my brain* 

When I pleafe, I can renew the joy I felt thirty 

years ago. It comes at my call ; but it is often 

no more the fame, and it appears without giving 

me comfort. I juft cemember I was well-ptea(^ 

ed at that diftance of time; but in this remem* 

brance I feel no pleafure. On the other hand, I 

can recoUeA my ancient troubles. They become 

prefent; for I feel them diftinAly. But they are 

no more the iame ; they trouble me no more ; 

their fiing is gone: I fee iheir rjgour, but it gives 

me no longer pain ; or, if it does, it is only in 

imagination . This remembrance of an anguifh, 

formerly ftinging, is but a jeft. The idea of gnefe 

paft turns pleafent. Is the cafe the fame, with 

regard to pleafures ? A virtuous mind afflicts it- 

felf at the remembrance of its guilty joys. They 

rife to view, with all that is loft and bewitching; 

but they have loft iheir force ; for fkch' plealures 

never are rememb^red^ but with paiiu 
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XLtX. 
Two %m>9Ukri of the memory mti the tmtf^. 

HERE then are two wonders, equally incom- 
patible. The one i% that my bcain is a kind of 
book, where lie an infinite number of images and 
characters^ placed in an order in which I had no 
hand^ and which chance could never e8bft« For 
I never had the kaft thought dther to fix any 
thing in my brain, nor to give the leaft arrange- 
ment to the charaAersitraced there ; ionly amu& 
cd my&lf with feeing the d>je^ when they pre- 
iented themlelves to my (enfes* Chance could 
as little produce lb marvellous a bocd(. All the 
art of man is too imper&d ever to attain (b high 
a degree of peifedtion. To what hand mud we 
afcribe it ? 

The fecond wonder I find in my brain, is to 
perceive, that my (pirit reads with (b much faci- 
lity, whatever it pleaies, in this internal book. 
It reads characters it does not underfland. ' I have 
never oblerved the leaft traces of tbefe imprefled 
in ray brain ; and the fubftance of the brain it- 
fcU, which forms the paper ol this book. All 
thefe innumerable charafters fliift their places, 
and then refume their places^ at my command. 
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I poflefi a kind of divine power over a work I 
do not know^ and which is incapable of thought' 
What nnderftands nothing elfe^ tinderftands TOf 
thought, and executes it in a moment. The 
mind of man has no power over other bodies. I 
fee them in reviewing all nature. It ts btft one 
fingle body my £>ul can give law to, and aftcq^ 
on, as if it was a divinity ; and thirit does with* 
out controul. Who has imited it to this body, 
and given it (uch empire over it ? 



" The foul of man is contpoJH of grandeur and 
" ijeaknefs. Its grandeur conjifts in two points.*^ 

u Tbefml has the idea of infinitude ^ 

L E T us conclude thefe remarks, by a (hort 
refle£kion on the ftrudure of my mind : I find in 
it an incomprefaenfibie mixture of greatnefi aaU 
weaiuiefi. Its grandeur is real. It coUeds to* 
gether widiout confufion the paft and the preient, 
and even by its conjectures pierces into fiiturity^ 
It has the idea of bodies, and that of minds. It 
has even (bme perception of infinitude itielf; for 
it affirms whatever agrees to it, and denies what- 
ever does not. Tell him| diat infinitude is trian« 
gular ; be will repiyj without beficatioo, tbat 
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what has no limits can have no figure* Let htm 
aik his querift^ in return^ to aflign him the firft 
of the unities^ which compofe an infinite num- 
ber ; he will anfwer, that there cannot be be^n« 
ning, end, nor number, in what is infinite; be- 
cauieif you could remarks firft or laft unity want- 
ing, you might add another frefli unity, and con- 
(equently increalc the number. Now, a number 
capable of addition can never be infinite. 
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The foul only knows what is finite^ hy iti idea of 

what is infinite* 

I T is even from the idea of infinitude, that 
the foul knows what is finite. Whoever deicribes 
a fick man, fays, he is a man who wants health* 
"Who reprefents a feeble man,* affirms he has no 
ftiengtb. We know no difeafe which is only a 
privation of health, but by regarding health as a 
real bleffing, of which a man is then deprived. 
We conceive feeblenefs, only by reprefentiiig 
ftrength as a manifeft advantage, which man has 
loft. We conceive darkne^ (which has nothing 
pofitive), tonly by denying, and confequently 
granting, the light of the day : juft fb, we per« 
ceive the finite, by afcribing to it a boundary^ 
which is ^ negation of a greater extent* This 
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then is a privation of infinitude. Now we could 
never have an idea of this^ if we did not conceive 
what is infinite s as we cannot conceive ficknefi, 
without a knowlege of health, of which it is but 
the privation. Whence ariies in us this notion 
of infinitude? 



Ln. 



2. The ideas of the mind are univerfal, eternal, 

and unchangeable. 

HOW great is the human (bul ! It carries in 
itfelf (bmething aftoniihing, and infinitely furp^f- 
fmg itlelf. Its ideas are univerial, ^ernal, and 
unchangeable. They are univerfal: for when I 
fay it is impoffible to be, and not to be; the 
whole is greater than a part ; a line perfectly cir* 
cular has no direA parts; between two points 
given, a direA line is the (horteft ; the center of 
a true circle is equally diilant from every part of 
the circumference; an equilateral triangle can 
neither have an obtufe nor right angle ; all thefe 
truths will admit no exception. There never 
could exift line, circle, or triangle, but on thefe 
conditions. Thele rules are properly fpeaking, 
prior to time, and will always be of an incom- 
prehenfible duration. Let the univerie be over- 
turned or annihilated ; kt tberc remain no ration- 
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al fpirit to reafbn on exificnces, lines^ circles, and 
irianglesi it will always remain equally true in 
idelf^ that the lame thing cannot be, and not be. 
At one and the lame time ; that a per&A circle 
can have no portion of a flrait line; that the cen- 
tre of a true circle cannot be nearer any one part 
of the circumference than the other. Men may 
indeed not a£h]ally attend to theie truths, and it 
may even happen Co, that there might not be a 
mind capable to think of them ; but yet of them- 
lelves thele truths are equally invariable, though 
no (pirit perceived them; juft in the manner that 
the rays of the fun would not be lels true, though 
«11 men were blind, or none had tytB to be en* 
lightened. '^ In maintaining that two atKi two 
^' make four ((ays St. Augufiinc\ \ am not only 
^' perluaded, that I lay true ; but that this pro- 
^^ pofition has been undeniable in all ages, and 
** will continue lb to the end of the world.f' Thoft 
Ideas, which we bear impreH^ on our minds, 
have no limits ; and can fufier nothing. Nobody 
can tell me, that what I have allerted with regard 
to the centre of perftft circles, is not true only as 
to a certain number of ciKles. This propofition, 
being lelf-evident, is true for all ckrcles to the end 
of time. Thefe unlimited ideas can never be 
changed, nor eilaced, nor altered in us. They 
Are the fund of our reafbn* Whatever conlfaraint 
we put upon our iniad> it is impoflible onee le« 
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rioufly to doubt, \vhat our ideas repre(ent to us 
\(rith clearneis. For example^ I can never entw 
into a ferious doubt to know, whether the whole 
be greater than one of its parts? if the center of 
a per£e£t circle be equidiftant from all parts of its 
cirxrumfercoce ? The idea of infinite in me, isjikc 
that of numbers, lines, circles, a whole, apart. 
To change our ideas, would be to deftroy our 
reafon itielf. Let us judge of the grandeur of 
our mind, by the immutable notion of infinite, 
imprefled within us ; and which can never be ef* 
faced. But, left fo real a grandeur (hould dj2zle 
us, or dangeroufly flatter us,, let us next take ^ 
view of our own weaknefi. . r. 

Liir. 

Of the weakwfi of the human mind. 

THIS lame mind, which perceives inceflant* 
ly what is infinite, and by this rule knows all 
finite things, is alfa ignorant, to the end, of all 
the obje£ls which furround it. It is profoundly 
unacquainted with itfelf. ^It parches, as it were, 
groping through an abyfsof darkne(s. It neither 
knows what it is, how it has become joined to a 
body, nor how it has fo much command over the 
fprings of this body, which he docs not know. 
He is even ignorant of his owii thoughts and in- 
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ciinations. He knows nor with certitude, either 
which he (hall believe, or what he (hall wi]l. 
Often he imagines he has believed and willed, 
what he neither believed nor willed. He deceives 
himielf; but what is beft, is when he comes to 
find it out. To the error of his thoughts he joins 
the depravity of his manners. He is reduced to 
groan under the experience of his own corrupti- 
on. Such is the foul of man, feeble, uncert:un, 
limited, and full of errors. Who has placed the 
jdea of infinite, that is to (ay, of perfedion, la 
a fubjeft (6 limited ? If he gave it to himfel^ this 
idea fb high and pure, which carries in itfelf a re- 
prefentation of the infinite, what finite being, 
di(lingui(hed from himfel^ could beftow on himt 
what is fb difproponioned with all that is limi* 
ied ? Suppofing, that the mind of a man is like a 
mirror y m which the images of all adjoining ob- 
jefts imprefs themfelves, what being has placed 
in us the idea of infinite, if infinite never was ? 
"Who could fix in a glafs the image of a chimeri- 
cal obJeA, which has no exiAence, and never ap- 
peared before that gla^? This idea of infinite is 
not a cojifufed mafs of finite objefts, virhich the 
mind often midakes for the true infinite. It is 
the true infinite is imprelTed on our minds. We 
know it fb well, jthai we precifely diftingui(h it 
froin every thing \^ich is not itfelf; arid no fub- 
tlcty<:an fubftitute another objeft in its place. We 
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know it (b well, that we exclude from it every 
property, which implies the lead bounds. To 
conclude, we know it (6 well, that by it alone 
we know aH the reft; as the night is known h^ 
the day, ficknefs by health. Once more, whence 
comes an idea (b grand? Shall we derive it from 
nothing? Could a limited being imagme and in- 
vent the infinite, if there were no fiich thing ? 
Our fhort-fighted and feeble mind could never 
form to itfelf this idea, for which v\ h»d no ao-* 
thority. Exterior objefts coi^d never fwnifli us 
with this idea ; for the)' could only give us the 
idea of what they are, and they have nothing but 
what is imperfq£l and Umltedr Whence thea 
ihall we derive thi» diftinA image, which no way 
refembles any thing about us, or of what we know 
here below ? Whence comes it? Where is this* 
infinite, which we cannot comprehend, becaufe 
it i& the true infinite ;, and which never thele(s we 
cannot miftake, becaufe we diAfnguifh it from e- 
very thing that is inferior? Where is it? If it had 
no exigence, could it come to root itfelf in tfa^ 
bottom of our mindf 
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^ke ideSM cf msn mre th^ tmrmttakk rules ^f Us 

juJgmtmt, 

BUT, bcfides the idea of mfinhe, man has o- 
rher oniTerfat aad orxhange^ble nodon?, vhkb 
:ire the rule of all his jaJgmeacs. I cannot jodge 
any thing otherw iie than by confuldng thefe ; nor 
can I decUe agaioft what they repre&Qt to me. 
My thooghtSy Cxr from being able to correft tlxcfe 
rules, are, in (pfte of me, tbemfelves correfted 
by them; and they are irredflibly fbbjeAed to 
tLi5 decUien* 'Whatever conftraint I put on my- 
k\( (as I have formerly oblerved), I can nev«r 
bring myfelf to doobt^ that two and two make 
four ; that the whole is greater than its part ; that 
the centre of a perftft circle is equally difiant fix>nii 
ail points of the circumference. I am not at It* 
berry to deny thefe propoGttons. If I (hoold re- 
nounce thefe truths, or others file them, I havQ 
a power within me fiiperior to rayfclf^ and which 
lb»)n forces me to own my error. This fixed 
anti immutable rule is (b internally rooted, that * 
I am tempted to take it for myfelf; whereas it is 
far above mc, as it correfts, redrefles me, puts 
me on a juil guard againd myfelf, and warns me 
of my own weakncfs. It is (bmething which 
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^hifpers me every hour, provided I liften to it ; 
and I am never deceived, but in not attending to 
it. It is what infpires and preftrves me inceflant- 
\y^ in every danger aiad error, if I would aft o^ 
bedkntly and without rafbnefs : for it would teach 
me to judge truly of things within the reach of 
my capacity ; and about which there is a neceifity 
to form a judgment; with regard' to others, it 
would (each me not to trouble my(elf about them- 
This internal rule is no other than my raifon* 
But I (peak of my reafbn, without penetrating the 
force of the term ; as I talk of nature and in- 
ftinft, without knowing what the exprefEons ligr 
nify. 

What Seask>n is i«M^n.^ 

IN truth, my realbn is myfclf ; for I mufi per- 
petually enter into mylelf to find it. But thefii- 
perior realbn,, which correfts me in necdfity, ancfe 
which 1 confult, is not mine ;. nor does it make 
any parr of myfeif. This rule is perfeft and im« 
mutable.. 1 amehangeable a«d impcrfeft. Whc». 
1 go V. rong^ ti:iis reafbn does not loft its. integrity. 
"When I. am undeceived, k is not always owing 
to it. It indeed never quits its authority, to re^ 
call axid bring me back to my duty. It is an iar- 

la 
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temat mafter, \vbich impoles filence on me, fbroer 
me to (peak, to believe, doabt; teaches me to 
own my errors, or confirm my jadgments. lax 
hearkening to it, 1 receive ihftmJtioD; in faearfc- 
ening to rayftlf, I go aftray. This mailer is e* 
very-where,^ and his vcnce is heard from onecnd' 
of the on^^erfe to the o^er; by alt mankind, ar 
well as me. WhiTe he corrects me in France j he 
correAs other men in Chinay Jafan^ Mexico^ and! . 
Peru^ by the fime principles. 

LVL 

ILeason is the fame in men of all ages^ and'aS 

countries. 

TWO men, who never fiw one another in» 
their life, who had never Beard (^ak of each o- 
tber,, and had no connexion with a third man to* 
give them common notions;, yertalk together at 
the extremities of the earth on a certain, number 
of truths, as if they were perfeftly agreed. AVe- 
know infalliWy befo»e-hand in. one hemUphere,, 
wh^t they will think or anfwer about them in the 
others Men of all ages and countries, be theur * 
cducatfen what it will, feel themfelves fiibjeftcdJ 
to think and talk much in the fame manner- The 
niafter,. who teaches us inceflhnily, makes us alt: 
ibiak the feme way; Wbea we haftcn to judge,^ 
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without hearing his voice, or diftrufting ourlel ves]^ 
we think and aft like men m a delirhim. Thuff 
it appears, that what moft properly belongs to us, 
1 would fey our reafen^ is that which appears the 
leaft our own, and the nioft borrowed. "We re- 
ceive inceflantly and momentaneoufly a rea(bn 
fuperior to us-j as we conftantly breathe an air^ 
which is an external body ; or as we diftinguifh 
objefts near us by the light of the fun, whole rays 
are bodies wholly ftrange to^ us. This fuperior 
reafbn governs to a certain peine, with an abfb* 
lute command, even the leaft reasonable men ; 
making them aft of their own accord, m (pite of 
themfelves, on theie points. It is this makes a: 
fivage of Canadia fpeak many things, which the 
Greek antl Roman pbilofephers have thoughts I* 
lis this has led the Chinefi geometritnans to have 
found OTit the feme truths with the Europeans a 
though two peopICj^ (b remote, were wholly un- 
known to each other. This makes it beKeved in 
Japan, as in France, that two zndtw&mskc/htir'i 
nor is there any fear, tharany nation wiU change 
their opmion on this head. It is reafbn makes 
men believe to-d^y, the feme way they d!d four 
thoufend years ago. It is this infpires with uni- 
form thoughts men. the moft jealous and irrecotr- 
cileable between themlclves. It is By this that 
men in all! climes, and all ages, have been conr 
(ined together to. a eertaia alumoTeable centrq. 
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\frhich holds them united by certain invariable 
rules, named firft principles ; notwithftanding the 
infinite variety of opinions, which ariTe in them 
from their paffions, their diflraflions, and their 
caprices, about other matters lefs clear. It is oi> 
this occaiion mankind, depraved as they are, have 
not openly dared to afTign the name of zaiV/k^ to 
vice ; and that they are ftill reduced to prefcrve 
|he appearances of juftice, ilncerity, moderation^ 
and benevolence, . in order to attra£k the eileenv 
of others. We do ^ot eafily conftrain ourfelveSy 
to regard or defpife objects. We cannot break 
through this eCemal barrier and juflice. The in- 
ternal mafter, reafotty reproaches within, witk 
an abiblute power» He fuffers nothing. He 
bounds the moft impudent extravagancies of men*. 
After C:^ many ages, in which vice has reigned 
without <;heck or obftade, virtue Is ftill named 
virtue by all, nor can its moft brutal and inve- 
terate, enemies rob it of its title. Hence it comes,, 
tliat vice, though triumphant, is forced to difguife 
itfelf under the made of hypocrify, or falfe pro- 
bity, to draw on herfelf that efteem (he would 
have na pretence to make. Thus, in Ipite of 
her aflurance, (he pays a forced homage to virtue^ 
by borrowing her robes to cheat the world. It is 
true, virtuous men are iLverely fubjcft to cenfure; 
^nd we are indeed, in this life, none of us free 
from reprehcuAon. But the m^ft vicious xn&a- 
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can never totally extinguifh, in thcmfelvcs, th« 
idea of true virtue. There was never yet that 
man on earth, who could prevail on himlelf, or 
others, to allow, as a received maxim, that to bt 
knavifh, paffionate, and mischievous, is more 
honourable than to be honeft^ moderate^ good«> 
natored; and benevolent. 

LVII. 

Reason in Man fj independent of and ahovt 

him, 

I HAVE alreadjr evinced^ that the inward 
and univer&l itafter at all times, and in all places^ 
Q>eAk8 the Ame trudla. We arte not that maAer^ 
though it is aiae, we oAeii Q>eak without, and 
higher than him; But then we miftake, ftuttcr, 
and do not (b much as underft^nd CTJrfclv::. ^VS 
are even afraid of being fnade ferifible of out mH^ 
takes ; and we fliut up our ears, left we Aoufd 
be humbled by his correftions. Certainly the 
man who is apprehenfive of being correfted and 
reproved by that uncorruptible reafbn, and ever 
goes aftray when he docs not follow it, is not 
that perfe6l:, univerfal, and immutable reafbn, 
that correfts him in fpite of himfelf. In all things 
we find, as it were, two principles within us : 
the one gives^ the other l-eccives \ the i>xkt ftai^, 
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or is defeAive, the orher makes up ; the one mt^ 
takes, the other reftifies; tke one goes awry 
through his inclination, the other (ets him rigbf^ 
It was the miftaken and ill-underftood experience 
of this, that led the Marcknites and Manicheant 
into error. Every man is confcious within htm- 
lelf ofa limited and inferior reafbn, that goes a* 
ftray and errs, as (bon as it gets loofe from an in- 
tire lubordination ; and which mends its erfx>r 
no other way, but by returning under the yoke 
of another fiiperior, universal, and immutable 
rea(bn. Thus every thing within us argues an 
inferior, limited, communicated, and borrowed 
reafon, that wants every moment to be reAified 
by another. All men are rational, by means of 
the fame reaibn that commubicatesitfelf to themy 
according to various degrees. There are a cer* 
tain number of ^yife men ; but the wifclom from 
which tbcy draw theirs^ as from an inexhauftible 
iburce, and which makes them what they lure, is 
but one, 

Lvra. 

// is the primitive truth, that lights all mind's, 
by communicating itfelfto them. 

"WHERE is that wifdom? AVhere is that 
tpafon^ at once both coqamon and fuperior to ail, 
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timlted and impcrfeft reafbns of mankind ? Where 
is that oracle, v/hich Is never filent, and againft 
which all the vain prejudices of men cannot pre- 
vail ? Where is that reaibn which we have ever 
occafion to confult, and which prevents us by 
creating the defire of hearing its voice ? Where 
is that lively light, wbicb lighuth every man that 
Cometh into the tvorldP Where is that pure and 
(oft light, which not only lights thofe eyes that 
are open, but which opens eyes that are fhut ; 
cures fore eyes ; gives eyes to thofe that have none 
to (eelt? In (hort, which raifes the defire of be- 
ing lighted by it, and gains even their love, who 
were afraid to fee it ? Every eye k^ it; nor would 
it fee any thing, unlefs it (aw it; fince it is by 
that light, and its pure rays, that the eye fees e- 
very thing. As the fenfible fun in the firmament 
lights all bodies ; ib the fim of intelligence lights 
all minds. The fubftance of a man's eye is not 
the light: on the contrary, the eye borrows, e- 
very moment, the light from the rays of the fijn* 
Jufl in the (ame manner, my mind is not the 
primitive reaibn, or univerlal and immutable 
truth, but only the organ through which that ori« 
ginal light pafles, and which is lighted by it. 
There is a fim of fpirits that lights them far bet* 
ter than the vifible fim lights bodies. This fun 
of fpirits gives us, at once, both its light, and the 
fove of it, in order to feek it« That fim of truth 
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leaves no manner of darkneis ; and fhines at th^ 
fime time in the two bemifpheres. It lights u$ 
as much by mght as by day; nor does it fpread 
its rays outwardly, but inhabits in every one of 
us. A man can never deprive another man oT 
its beams. One fees it equally, in whatever cor^ 
ner of the univerfe be may lurk. A man neve^ 
needs (ay to another, Stepafidey to let me fee that 
fun : yau rob me of Us rays : you take away my 
Jjhart of it. Th^t fun never fets; nor fufiers any 
cloud, but fuch as are railed by our pafHons. I( 
is a 4^y wi;hout (hadow. It lights ihe (av^c^ 
leven in tlie deepeft and darkefl caves ; none bu|^ 
(pre eyes wink againft its light; nor is there inr 
deed any man fo diftempered, and (b blind, but 
who {till walks by the glimpfe of fbme dufkiih 
light l^e retails from that inward, liin of conicien* 
ce3. That univerfal light diicovers and repreienu 
ail obje£l6 to our minds; nor can we judge of any 
thing, but by it; jufl: as we cannot difcern any 
bodyi but by the rays of the fun. 
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LIX. 

it is hy the light of the .primitive truth, that ^ 
^man judges of the truth or falfo'hQod qf what 
is /aid to him. 

MEN may talk to us, wirb i, view to oar vi* 
ibudion ; but we cannot believe them fiuthcr^ 
than we find a certain conCbrmity beti/rixt what 
they fay, and what Is diAated to us by the nlaf' 
ter within. After they have exhaufted all tbeic 
«rguments^ we mud flill appeal to this mafiet^ 
and lifteti to him for a final dedfion* If a maa 
ihould tell us> that a part is equal to the whole,, 
of which it is but a part, we could iiot forbear 
'laughing; inftead of perfuading us, be would be» 
come contemptible in our opinion* It is in the. 
deep recefs of our own minds, by conlulting the 
matter who refides there^ that we are to look for 
the truths, which others may attempt to teack 
MS from without* To fpeak properly, there is. 
oaly one true mailer, who teaches all things, iClid 
without whom, nothing can b« learned« Other 
mafters refer us ftill to this internal fchool, where 
the one inftraftor (peaks alone: it is there we re- 
ceive what we have not ; it is tliere we learn ^hat 
we knew not before^ . and recover what -we bad 
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loft in oblivion. It is in the intimate recefs of 
ourfelves that he keeps in ftoreforus certain truths, 
which lie as it were buried, till fbme occafion 
calls them forth to life : and it is there, in a word, 
that we divert ourfelves of the falftiood we had 
embraced. We are (b far from judging this maf- 
ter, that his judgment abfolutely controuls us in 
all things. He is a difinterefted judge, and hath 
full fuperioritygver us. We may, indeed, refufe 
to liften to him, and drown his voice in the tu- 
mult of our paffions ; but if we hear, we have no 
power to contradift him. Nothing is more un* ' 
like man thnn this invifible mafter, who inftrufts 
him, and who judges him with lb much rigour 
and pcrfeft truth. Thus our limited, uncertain, 
defective reafbn, is only a feeble and momentary 
infpiration of a primitive, fupreme, and immut- 
able reafbn, which communicates itfelf, in fbnxe 
degree, to all intelligent beings. 

LX. 

The fuperUr reafon^ that rejides in man,^ is Cod 
himfdlf: and vihatfoever hath hitherto been dip 
covered to be in man, are evident footjleps of 
the divinity^ 

IT cannot belaid, that man gives him(elfthe 
thoughts he did not poiTeis: much Icis can it be 
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liiid, that he receives them from other men ; fine* 
it is certain, thaj he neither does, nor can a Jmit 
any thing from without, unltfs he ftids it in the 
recefs of his own mind,* by an inward conrultati- 
on with the principles of realon, an examination 
whether what he is told be agreeaMe," or repug- 
nant to them. This inward (chool therefore, in 
which a man acquires what he neither can give 
frimfcif, nor obtain from other men, who, IJIie 
him, live upon trul>, is real. Thus do 1 find 
within me two reafons; one of which is myfeSf, 
the other fomewhat above me. That which Is 
myleif, is very imperfeft, prfjodiced, futjeift to 
error, changeable, head-ftrong, ignorant, and 
limited; in ihort, it poflefles nothing hut what it 
borrows. The other, though common to, ail 
men, is at the &me time fuperior to ail men: it 
is perfefl, eternai, immutable, ever ready to com- 
municate itfelf in all places, and to rcftify the 
miftakes of all erroneous minds; in a word, it is 
incapable of being either exhaufted or divided, 
though it flows perpetually into every breaft that 
is open to receive it. "Where (hall I look for that 
reafon, which is ever lb near me, and yet ft» di. 
flinflfromme? Where does it refideJ Thatii 
mutl be fomeihing real, is madifeA, fince-thai 
•which does not exift can neither be pcifeft in it- 
felf, nor commuDicate perfeilioa to imperfcft aa>- 
It 2 
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tures* Where ! O where is this- fupreme reafon?^ 
I»it jiot the very God I am iearchkig after ? 

fftbcrfinJiUe traces of the divimty ifkman, dtawm 
from the knovilege vihkh man has of unity. 

I STILL fixid other fbotfteps of the diviniqpr 
Within me ; and thUis one which now ftrUtes mer 

1 Havs ao idea of numbers^ and their Fela* 
lions to one another^ even to a prodigious quaa* 
thy, 

Fao^w}ieneedidldertvethkJmowfegef Ut^ 
livery diftin£V^ that I cannot (erioufly doubrof^ 
my poflleffing it: if another man deviates from Ur 
in computatkm^ 1 immediately correal him witb- 
cult diffidence. If he tells methat ijand^ mate 
m, I fuddehly anfwer that 17 and 3 make buv 
Sio; and the (ame light, which refides in him aK 
lb, obliges him inflamiy to acquiefce in my cor«' 
re£lion« The &me mafter^ who fpeaks in me to* 
correft him> fpeaks at the lame time in irmi and- 
bids him acqute(ce» They are not two maftcrs> 
n ho coilfcnf betwixtthemftl ves to make us agree; ' 
It is one iadivifiblen etanal^ inuautuble fom^ 
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things, which, at the fame time, fpeaks In us.bQtIx 
M^ith an. irrefiflible perluafion. Once more then, 
from whence have I this jpft.m)tion of numbers f 
Numbers^ in their utxnoft extent^ ^e buf.a fe|ueg^ 
of repeated units: a ^qrialn Hun, Qf tb€.(e njiit^ 
eon^pounded together^ makes, every, diftii^. iw 
merkal deoomination. The number of twQ^ &r 
inllance, confiAs of two units: the number of 
four U r<educible to one^ repeatied four times* ' 
Wc cannot^ therefore,, conceive any. numbqr^ 
without conceiving unity, which is th^ funda- 
mental effencC'of every poffible numbers nor can^ 
we conceive any repetition of unity, without QOth 
ceiving unity itfelf, which is the bafis of k- 

But, by what nwans can I know, any reaf t^ 
ntj ? I never faw, I neyer imagined any by the^ 
medium of my fenfes. For iTiftan€e,.let me take 
the moft mrnme atom^ it muft have a figure, 
lengthy breadth, and depth;, a- top and a bot-^ 
torn; a right and a left fide : and again, the top 
IS not the bottom,, nor tsf one fide the other.. 
Therefore, this atom is not truly orje^i, fince it 
confifts of parts. Now a compound is a fcal 
number, and a muftitudb of beingSr It is roc a 
red unit, but a coUef^ion of beings^;. one of whkb 
is* i>ot the other.. It was not by mj ejr«^ sqf 

"^ S. j9ii^ t x^ i€ lab. jM. 
K3 
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ehrsv tt my hands, therefore, nor even by my 
imagination,* that I learned there is in naturc> 
any real ykniy \' on the contraf y„ \vhatcver wrf 
(enft's, or my imagination ever prefttttcrf to mc> 
^as ^ coiiipodhdi a real number, or a multitude; 
Abftrafted Unity continually flies me, and eftapes' 
me, as it w«re, by a kind of enchantment. Yet,, 
lince 1 look for it in fb many divifions oPan atom^ 
it is certain that I have a diftinft idea of it ; arid 
it Is only by this dm pie and clear idea, and the^ 
repetition of it, that I arrive at the knowfege of 
lb many other n^ambers. At the fartie time it \v 
evident, that fince it efcapes me in all the divifi* 
ons of natural bodies, t never came by the know-* 
liBge of it throujgh the canal of my fenlcs or ima-^ 
glnation^ Here then is an idea within me, mde-^ 
pendent of the fenieSj. the inxagjinaiioni^ and bo^ 
dily impreinons^. 

Fart HE It, (houldl even (cruple to acknowlcge; 
that 1 have a clear idea of unity, which is thct 
foundation, of all numbers, becaufe numbers are 
but repetitions or colkftions of units ;. I muft be 
compelled, at lead, to confefs, that I know a 
great many numbers, with their properties and 
relations. I know^ for inflance, how many 
poooooooo, added to another fum offfoooooooo^ 
will make* la this I do not miihke myfelf; ia 
this Ifhauld^. with great certainty and readinefsii, 
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c;orreft another man that fgll into a miftake. Yet 
it never was in the power of-either my fenlis, or 
my imagination, to reprefent to me diftinftly all 
thefe millions added together. The pifture or 
image, \hat would be reprelented to me^ by ei- 
ther of theft, would not be more like ftventeen 
hundred millions, than it would be like a far in- 
ferior number. How was it then that I came by 
fo diftin^ an idea of numbers, which I never 
could either perceive or imagine? Theft ideas^ 
independent upon bodies,- can neither .be corpo* 
real themfelves^ nor received into a corporeal fiib- 
jeft. They difcover to me the natuje of my 
foul, which admits and receives into itftlf what 
is incorporeal, in a nvanner that has na relatioa 
to body. But whence have 1, of bodies them- 
felves, an idea fo diftinft from body ? It cannot, 
be by my own natufe, which is incapable of focb 
dlftindtlon i that within me, which knows bodies^,. 
is itftlf incorporeal; fince it knows them without 
receiving that knowlege throiigh the canal of cor* 
poreal organs, fuch as the ftnfts and imaginati^ 
on. That which, thinks in me,, mull be, if I may 
uft fuch ai> expredioD, a fort of nothing of cor* 
poreal nature. How became 1 able to know be- 
ings, which by nature have no relation with my 
thinking eflence? Some other being, fupenor to- 
thofe two fo very different natures, and which 
eomp ehends them both in its own infinity^, nuift , 
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certainly have united them in noy foul; andgl^ea 
me an idea of a nature entirely' dti^Brantfibom thafc 
"wbigb . thinks ^tbin me* 

Lxn- 

7^e Idea of unity proves y th^at there are Jhbflan^ 
ces not material, and that there is a being per^ 
jiMy one, who is God* 

S'OM'E one perhaps* may &y, vrkh regard tcy 
vnits: it is in a fpiritual, not a bodily manner^ 
that i come to the knowlcge of them; and there* 
fore my mind being diftinftly one, and truly 
known to me, it is from thae,, noe from corporeal^ 
fubftance^ that I have the idea of unity. But^ toi 
this I Mifwer^ 

!• That there are material Ji^ancesw 

It will follow, at leaft, from thence, that F 
know (abftances whkh are prefenf, and yet havot 
no extenfio» or divifiMity. Thus are we alreadj^* 
come to. beings purely mcorporerf!, in the num- 
ber of which 1 ought to place my foul. "Who ist 
It that has united this foul to- my body f My foul 
is not an infinite being v it has not exifled atways^ 
and its thoughts are now confined within certato 
Hkoits. Wbomadeit^' Who enables it to kmwi^ 
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bodies fo different from itfelf ? Who gives it fo 
great a command over one certain body, and re- 
ciprocally gives that body fa powerful an empire 
over the foul ? Moreover, how do I know v^cp 
ther this thinking foul be really one, orwhether* 
it hath parts? I do not lee this foul. Will anyv 
man tell me, it is a thing foinvifibie, andfoim* 
pekietrable, that it Aiews me clearly what is unity ^ 
So &r am I from learning by my foul what it ir 
to be diflinfily one, that^: on the. contrary, it}$ 
by the idea of unity I already have, thafl examine 
whether my foul be one, or compofed oPparts^ 

% That tiers is a being perfeOly one, vihkh h 

Gon alone. 

kt>rr to this; tfcar I'have within me a dear idee* 
ef a'perfeft unity, an idea &r above what I can 
find in my foul. She is often divided, as it were, 
betwixt two opinions, two contrary inclinations 
and habits: and of thisdivifion (he is con(ck>us 
to her(elf. Does not this divifioii, which 1 find 
within my own breaft, indicate fomething like 
multiplicity, and compofition of parts? Thefoi^ 
has, befides, what we may at leaft call afiKceifive 
compofition of thoughts, one of which is altoge* 
iher different and' diflinA from another. Now I 
conceive an unity, which, if I may fo Ipeak, is> 
infinitely more one than this^ I. conceive a be* 
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ing .who never changes his thoughts, who for c^ 
ver thinks all things at once, and in whom no 
compofition, not even that arifing from fucceflion, 
can be found. It is, undoubtedly, this idea of the 
perfcft and fupreme unity, that makes rfie {b in- 
quifitive after Ipmewhat of unity in fpirits, and 
even in bodies. This idea, ever prefent in my 
o\yn breaft, is born with me: it is the perfeft mo- 
del,- which guides me in all my relearches after 
(bme iipperfeft copy of itfelf. This idea of what 
by way of excellence is one, fimple, and indivi- 
fible, can be no other than the idea of God» I 
therefore kno\y God with fuch perfpicupus evi- 
dence, that it is by my knowlege of him that I 
feek in myfclf, and in all creatures, fome image 
and reftmblance of his unity. AIJ bodies have, 
as it were, fome mark or impreffion of that uni* 
ty ; and all fpirits, though they have a f uccelDve 
compofition of thoughts^ bear a Aill nearer liniU 
^ litude of it. 

Lxni. 

r 

The dependency and Independency of man. His 
dependency proves the exijlence of his Creator. 

BUT there is flill another myftery, which I 
carry within me, and which renders me incom», 
prehenfible to myfelf^ viz. That on the onebah4> 
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I am free ; and on the other, I sfm dependent. 
Let us examine the(e two contrarieties; and kc 
\i^hether it be poilible to reconcile them* 

I AM a dependent being- Independency is the 
fupreme perfeftion. That which is by itfeif, 
muft carry within itlclf the fburce and fpring of 
its own being ; or/which is the (ame thing, it 
imuft borrow or derive nothing from any other 
being different from itfejf. Suppofe a being 
which" collefts in itfelf ail the perfections you can 
•xronceive, but whjjch, at the lame time, has a 
borrowed and dependent exiftence; you will ftill 
find it to be lefs than another being, of which 
'you have only the fingle idea of bare indepen- 
dency. For there is no companion to be made 
betwixt a being that-exills by itlelf, and a being 
which has nothing of its own, nothing but what 
it borrows; and which poffeffes itlelf, as it were, 
only upon truft. 

This confideration dilcovers to me th^ imper- 
feftion of that which I call my Ibul. If ftie exift- 
ed by herfelf, Ihe would borrow nothing from any 
Other ; (he would not want either to have her ig- 
norance enlightened, or her errors correfted. 
Nothing could reclaim her from her vices, or in- 
Ipire her with any virtue, or render her will bet- 
ter and more tractable than Ihe found it at 6x£t, 
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This (bul would for ever poflefs all that Ihe couM 
ever be capable of enjoying; nor could ftie ever 
receive any addition from without. It is no Jefi 
cei tain, at the (ame tinne, that (he could not lofe 
any of her perfeftions: for what extfts by itlclfj 
is always neceflkrily the whole of irfelf. .My 
fbul; ' dierefore, could not lapfe into ignorance^ 
terror, or vice ; nor could (he fufier any diminu- 
tion oF her volition to good. On the other faand^ 
rflie could neither inftruft or correft herfelf; nor 
could /he become better riian (he is. As things 
are, I experience the contrary of all that would 
be thus neceflafy, if my Ibul were felf-cxiftent. 
. I forget, I miftake, I wander aftray; I lofe the 
fight of truth, and tiie love of virtue ; I am liable 
to corruption and diminution. On the other 
band, I improve iind augmenrby the acquifition 
of wiiclom, and diipofition to virtue, which I had 
not before. This intimate experience convinces 
tne, that hiy Ibul is not a ielf^exiftent, indepen- 
dent being ; a being neceflary in itlelf, and ini- 
mutable in regard to all that it poflefles. Whence 
then proceeds this augmentation and improvement 
*^f myftlf? Who is it that can render my being 
TOore perfeft, by making me better, and confe- 
quentiy making me greater than I was before? 
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Lxrv. 

volition to g09d can proceed only from ajuperlor 

being. 

THE wHI, or capachy of vrflUng, Is doubt* 
lels a degree of exiftence^ and of goodnefs, or 
perfbftion. But good Wi% or volrtion to good, 
and deiire after it, is another degree of luperior 
good- For one may abuie the faculty of Mrilling> 
by willing, that which as evil; as todeceive> hurt, 
or dp injuftice^ whereas good will is the good or 
fight ufe of the will it(elf; which cannot but be 
good. There is nothing therefore (b precious ia 
man, as this good will, benevolence, or volition 
jtQ good. It is this which fets a value upon all 
ills other faculties. It is, as it were, the whole 
man*, according to the words of the preacher^ 

« 
. We have already ften, that my will does not 

exift by itfelf, (ince itisiubjeA to lofe, and to 

receive degrees of gpod, orjjerfeftion- WehaVjB 

Teen, that it is a good inferior to good will ; t>e-> 

caufe it is better to will that which is good, than 

barely to have a will (ulceptible both of good and 

* Hoc eft enim omnis homo-; Co the vuIgate renders tholc 
%vords Ecclef. xii. J3. which, m our traoflatioD, wc read,, 
2 bis is the whole duty of man* 
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evil. How is it poffible to believe, that I, a weak, 
imperfeft, borrowed, and dependent being, can 
beftow on myfelf the higheft degree of perfeftion; 
while it i^ evident, that the pferi^ degree is diS- 
rived to me from a firft ^(lence ? Can I imagine 
that God gives me the lefler good, and that with- 
out him I givef myfelf the greater ? Wherie ih6uld 
I obtain that high degree of peifedion, iti ordei: 
to beftow it oh mylelf f Gould I procure it fi-oitt 
nothing, which is the whole of my own ikxki 
Shall I (ay,, that other ipirits, equally Imperftft 
with mide, communicate It linto me ? But fince 
thofe limited and dependent beings cannot, any 
more than myfelf^ give to themielves any btit 
thing; much lefi can they beftow any thing oJi 
another. Not being fe1f-e:uftenr, they have not 
of themfeives any true power, either over m^ 
over thofe things that are imperfed: in me, or o» 
ver themfelves. It is necefTary therefore, with* 
out flaying to look at them, to afcend higher, 
and find out a firft, all-prolific, dl-powerful 
caufe, who is able to beftow on my^foul that good 
volition which fhe has not in herfel£ 
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LXV. 

Afyperiar effence being the caufe of all the modl^ 
fications of the creaturesy it is impoffible for 
the human will, unajjfiftedy to determine itftlf 
towards, that vhich is good. 

L E T us here add another refleAion. That 
firfl being is the cauie of all the modifications of 
his creatures. The operation, to (peak in the 
language of the philolbphers, follows the exift- 
ence. A being that is dependent in rhe e/Tence 
of his being, cannot but be dependent in all his 
operations. That which is acceflbry, is a con(e- 
quence of the principal. The author of their ef- 
lence> therefore, is aUb the author of all the mo- 
diiic^tie{ns or modes of exiflence In his creatures* 
Thus God is the real and immediate caufe of all 
the configurations! combinations,, and motion^ 
of all the bodies in the univerfe. He hath fex 
one body in motion^ and by means of that he 
gives motion to another* It is he who create4 
all things, and who operates all things in his own 
works. Now volition is the modification of the 
>vil], juft as motion is the modification of bodies- 
Shall we aiOBrm^ that God is the real, immediate, 
and entire caufe of the motion of all bodies, and 
ieoy tbat be «t eqaally th« real and fajpipdiatt 
t a 
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caufe which aftuates the wiJl to what is goodT 
Shall this modification, the moft excellent of all^ 
be the only one not wrought by God in his own 
work? Shall the work beftow tbison itfelf, inde^ 
pendcntly of its author ? Who can entertain itich 
a thought? My volition to good> which 1^ had 
not yefterday, and which I have to-day,, is not 
therefore a thing which I beftow on myfelf. It 
came from him who gave me the fecalty of wil- 
ling, and even my very exiftence. 

• 

As voFitibn is a greater perfeftibn than bare ex- 

Hlence ; (b to wiH that which is good, is a great-^ 

or perfeftion than fimply to will. The confe- 

quent operation of power, when it proceeds to a- 

virtuous a£V, is the greateft of all human perfefti* 

ons. Power is only a balance, abeam in equiK- 

bre betwixt virtue and vice, a mere fiilpenllbii 

betwixt! good* and evil. The progrefi or paflage 

to the aft, is a determination to the fide of good, 

and conlequently to that good which is (pperior.' 

The power fulceptible of good and evil proceeds 

from God: thrs is what we' KaVe proved Beyond 

all poflibility of a doubt. Shall we now affirm; 

that the decifive ftroke, the operation that dfetef- 

n"kines to the greater good, does not proceed from 

him, or proceeds left from him than the baric 

power I All that we have laid evidently ponCurs 

with thofe words'6f the apoftlei That 6oi vjorki. 
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in as both to vjilland to jfo, of hit mm good plea- 
fire*. TJius far we have traced the dependency 
of man. Let us now fee where'm confUls his li- 
berty. 

LXVI. 

Ofhifitum liberty . 

. I AM free. This ie a truth, of wMch I can 
have.Qo.ii^ubt. I catl either will, or pot wills 
of this I ftel within my bread the meft intimate: 
*nd invincibk evidence. <There b in tne not on- 
ly a power oTchoicebetwiHtwHIicig aad not wil- 
ling ; but alio a choice betwixt divers wills, witb 
Fefpeft to the variety of objefts that ptclent thcmr 
{elves. \ am fen£ble, a& the fcripture fays, that 
I am in the haitd of my cotmciJf. This alooe fuf- 
fices to fliew me, that my foul is not corpoKcal. 
Alt thatcanfiAs of body, aU corporeal fiibflarace^* 
are in every thing determined by laws, which w« 
call phyfical, or natural ; laws that aie nece&ry, 
usvinciblc, mi oppolite t9 wlut we uHderflan4 
by liberty,! they, Jo not, in any lenle> deteripioQ 
tbemlelvcs. ^caa^ thence I conclude^ jhai my 
foul is of a tia'ture entirely different, iioni that of 
tny body. But who is it^ thAt wai able to join» 
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vt fivdi t:facifMrQcal vaioii^ twp natures fti diflEbr* 
eot, and retaia them ia a concert lb jaftly flikc4 
to ailitheir refpcfidye optrattons ^ Thk boftd^ aft 
we before obferved, could be formed only bjf-A 
fuperior being, who comprehends thefe two kinds 
of perfection in his owa gerfeA infinity. 

LXVH. 

Th4 ^ill of numy 'wken k defermirtes, moM/les it" 
fil/i and in thit cMjifis human liheriy. 

IV, • - 

THAT modification of my foul, which wt 
cell volition; or wiU, is nor of tbci fame kind with 
the modifications of bodies* A body does not iii 
any iehfe modify itfelf : it is modified by the power 
of God ak)ne. It does not move itfelf ; but is 
moved. It aAs not at all ; but in every thing ia 
aftuatedy or a£kSd upon. Thus, God is the on* 
ly real and immediate caufe of ail the different 
modifications of bodies. But, with regard to 
ipirits, the 'cafe is quite otherwife. My vn\[ de- 
termines itfelf; and fince to determine, in this 
cafe> 1^ in faft to modify, therefore my will mo- 
difies itfelf. God may prevent my foul ; but he 
does hoc give it volition, in the lame manner as 
he gives motion to bodies. If it be God who 
modifies me, I concur with him in the modifica* 
tion ; and am therefore, in concert *cMth him, a 
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real caufit of my own will. My will is R> mcich 
jny owD; that the fault is only mine, if I will not 
what I ought. Wheal will a diing, it is in my 
power not to will it : I am mailer of this operati* 
on. And when I do not will it, it ia becaufe I 
chuft this negative rather than the affirmatiw, 
which is equally in my power. I neither amy 
nor can be^ conftrained in my will : for it is ndt 
poffiUe, that I fliould, in fpite of myielf^ wiH 
that which I aAually do will ; fince the volition, 
which I here fiippofey evidently excludes all man* 
ner of conftraint. . And^ befides that I am ex«( 
^mpt from ali'compulfion, I am alio exempt from 
dl neceffity. I am confcious to myteU^ that I 
have, if I may {b (peak, a will with two edgesy 
which can ftrike on either fide ; or with two haa-*. 
dles^ which can chufe either the yes, or the mo r 
can turn itlelf dther to this or to that ofajeO.; 
My will itfelf is the only reaibn I know of my vo* 
lition. I will a thing, becaufe my will leads me 
to that determination, and becaufe nothing is lb 
much in my power, as either to will or to rcjeft 
it. Admitting that the wUl were not conftrain* 
ed, yet, if it were neceifitated, it would be asf 
ftrongly and irrefiftibly determined from \iithout 
to the aft of volition, as bodies are to motion* 
Bodies and (pirits would, in this cafe, be equally 
under another influence than their own j and the 
fame invincible neceility, which determines thole 
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to move, would deter m«ie thefe to will. Nei- 
ther the one nor the other could be accountable 
for operations, in which they had no power of 
eleftion. The will, it is true, might ftili be faid 
to will that whkh il would t but ia bodies Jibe- 
wile, when they move^ aftually have the motion, 
which is imprefled on* them; and volition, ii> 
this cafe, would not difier from that motion. An4 
if volition, like motion, beaneiFqft pf n^^.eflity^ 
neither the one nor the other delerves either praile 
or. blalne» A necef&cated will,, though we may^ 
call it a will. unconflrained| 'is yet fuch a will as 
we cannot avoid having, and /or which, he that 
has it is not therefore accountable. Nor dbea 
foi^knowkge. confer true liberty on. him that en-j 
joys it : for he naay have knowlege of a diverfit)^ 
of objefts^ before he proceeds to volition, an4 
3ret have no real choke among thofe objeifts. De-, 
liberati0\i itfelf is a ridiculous and cruel indjlt o^ 
my infirmity, if,, while I am balancing betwixt 
two opuiioQS, I am aftually unable, after all, to 
embrace the one,, and under an abfblute neceffity 
to clofe with the other^ In a word, there is no^ 
trucj no lerious choice betwixt two objefts, unr, 
le(s they both are ready before me, and (o equally 
in my power, that I can either take or refule whick 
©f them I pleafe. 
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LXVIH. 

Tie human will. may rejift the grace of Gods and 
this .liberty U.tipe faundaiion of our merit, or 
demerits 

• BY faying that I am free, I mean therefore, 
•ihat my >viU is fully in my power, and that God 
Jiimleif leaves me at liberty to turn it which way 
a pleafe ; that I dm not determmed> Kke other 
^ings, but fabjej^ to my own determination. I 
€onceive, that if that firft being prevents me, by 
infpiring me with a will to whar is good; I ftill 
have power to rejeft his aftual inlpiration, how 
forcible fbeVer it may be ; to fruftrate its eSkOs, 
and'refufe my aflent to thejdivine Impulfe^. I 
conceive likewile, that when I rejeft the heaven- 
ly, infpiration towards what is good, I have the 
true and adual power not to rejeft it ; juft as 1 
have the a£hial and immediate power to rift 
vhen I am fitting, and to fhut my eyes when 
they are open. Obje£ts> indeed,' may tempt and 
allure me, by that which is agreeal^ inthem^ 
to will or defke. them. Reafbns, for tiirhing itiy 
volition that way, may prefent themfelves to my 

• Cone. Tnd. Sef i. 
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mind with the utmofl: fpirit and vivacity. The 
fupreme being may alfo attraft me, by his moft 
perfuafive infpirations. But yet, amidd all the(e 
allurements of objefts, this vivacity of reafbns, 
and evon this aAnal infjMratioQ df • fuperibr be- 
ing, I flill remain maAer of my vAW^ atid am free 
either to chufe or to rejeft. 

It is this exempiioii^ not only fron^ all oon- 
iSraint^ bu|: likewiie from alt neceflity, this .ein> 
pire over n^y own anions, which renders me iiw 
excuTable wbeiK I will that whkb. it evil^ apd 
prai&worthy, wh£i;i I \vill that whkh is good. 
This is the foundation of human merit, or di^ 
meric. This conAitutes the judice of either pu^ 
ni^hments or rewards. AtQon^ men, all exhor» 
rajtions, repr^hcsiionSy j>romi(es, . thrcateningSy 
lake their rife from this oonfideratioDv Allpo" 
litical inftitutjons,! every kirid x>f ioftru£Hoo, &• 
very rule: for our moral- eoaduft, have this. for 
their bafis. In a word, all that regards human 
fife, and the real chara^lerof human adion, it 
reducible to the teft of this (Ingle truth : i^ <That 

* nothing h fo^muck in Jhe power, of our wiil^ 
< 9$ our wjU l(felf $ undjthat we polTefs this free 

* willj thi^ itetermipi^ power, this faculty of 

* chufing betwixt objefls on both fides, this e« 

* leAion betwixt two opinions or counfels, which 
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' are both Immediately within our reach f . Of 
this power the (hepherds and ploughmen fing in 
the fields t the merchants and artificers fuppofe 
it in their dealings ; adors represent it on the 
fiiigef magiArates believe it in their deliberutions 
and judgments; dodors teach it in their fchools: 
no man of ienfe^ in Qxott, can (erioufly doubt the 
dxiflence of it» This truths imprinted in the In- 
iMft receft of our hearts, is always fuppofed in 
the prad^cfe of life, even by thofe phllolbpher's 
wiio wtiuld endeavour to (hake it by their vaiti 
(peculations. The hitimate, felf-conViftlng evi- 
dence of this truth, is like that of the firil priti* 
ciples, which want no concurrent teftimony ; but 
ftrve them(elve6 as fufEcient proofs to other 
truths, which are leJi dear and manifefi. But 
the qaifHon that ^ow occurs, is, how could the 
SxCt being Make a creature, which is thtis the at-> 
btter of its own aAions ^ 

LXIX. 

A character ^fthe divhsityf drawn from the ife- 
pendency and independency of man. 

L £ T us now join' together thefe two truths, 
which are equally certain. I wa dependent up^ 
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on a firft being, even in my own will ; and ne- 
verthelefs, I am free. What then is this depen- 
dent liberty ? How 4s it poflible we can compre- 
hend a free will, which yet is given b[y a firft bie* 
ing? I am free in my will, as God is in his. It 
is principally in this;, that 1 am th^ tikenefs and. 
image of God. Whajt a.greatnefs, bordering up- 
on infinity, does this prefent to the imaginationi 
This is, indeed, a ray of the divinity itftlf. The. 
power that I have over my will, is a kind;of dt-. 
vine power: ;and yet I am but a bare ittiage of 
that fupreme beings fb abfblutely free and.power-. 
fill. 

The image of the divine independency, is not 
realiy tliat independency, which it o»ly repreri 
fents. My liberty is but a (badow of the: liberty 
of the firft being, % whom I exift, and by whorai 
I aft. On the one hand„ the power I have erf*. 
willing what is evil^ is not fb much. a true power, 
as a weaknefi and frailty infeparable fi'om my 
will : for it is only a j^ wer to flUl, to degrade 
mylelf, arid to diminifh my degree of perfeftion 
and exiftence. On the other han^^, the power 
I have to will what is good, is not an ,afe(blute 
power, fincelhave it.notof myfelf. Therefore, 
as liberty Is ;iothlhg more ,^han power, a borrow- 
ed power tan cbfrflitute *6ttly a borrowed and de-'' 
pendent liberty. A beipg to imperfeft, and fb 
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little his own, cannot be otherwife than depen- 
dent. But how then is he free ? How profound 
is this myftery ! His liberty, of which I cannot 
doubt, demonftrates his perfeftion: his depen- 
dence (hews the origin of his exiftence, which is 
from nothing. 

LXX. 

The feal and flamp of the Deity in his works* 

"WE have been furveying the footfteps of the 
divinity, or rather the (eai and ftamp of God 
himfelf, in all that is called the works of nature. 
When we avoid metaphyfical fubtihies, we ob- 
ferve, with the firft glance of the eye, a hand 
that is the firft mover in all the parts of the uni- 
verfe. The heavens, the earth, the ftars, vege- 
tajples, animals, our own bodies, and our minds; 
every thing prefents to us an order, a juftly pro- 
portioned meafure, an art, a wiCJom, a fpirit 
fuperior to us, which appears as the Ibul of the 
whole world, and which condudls all things to 
its own ends, with a force which is at once omni- 
potent, and yet gentle and infenfible. We have 
leen, to (peak familiarly, the nrchitefture and 
frame of the univer(e, and the juft proportion of 
all its parts: a fingle glance hath all along fuffic- 
ed us to difcover in a fmall animal^ even in aa 

M 
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anty more than we can find in the fun ; a nMifHom 
and power delighting to (hew itielf in forming and 
finifliing the meancft of its works. Thus much 
is immediately obvious, without any fpeculative 
dKcuflion, to the moft ignorant of mankind. But 
what a world of other wonders (hould wa diico* 
ver, were we to penetrate into the ftcrcts of na- 
tural bodies ; were we to difleft the internal parts 
of animals, and trace that moft perfe£t mechaniffai^ 
which is there difcernible I 

LXXf. 

An objeiiion of the Epicureans y who afcribe every 

thing to chance. 

ME THINKS I hear certain philofophers, 
who tell me in anfwer, that all this harangue on 
the art which fhlnes forth in nature, is nothing 
but a continued feries of (bphiftry. * It is true, 
' fay they, that all nature is for man's ufe: but 

* it is a fal(e infereace, which you draw from 
^ thence, that it is the work of art, and w?.s made 
^ on purpofe for man. He . that can thus find 

* what he looks for, though it never exifted, 
^ muft have a moft ingenious art in deceiving him- 
' felf. The induftry of man, they will add, 
' does indeed make ufe of an infinite number of 
f things which nature exhibits to him, and which 
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he finds convenient for his pnrpole ; but nature 
did not make thofe things exprelly for his ufe 
and conveniency. For example, there are 
Ibme country- fellows who daily climb up, by 
means of fbme points and irregularities they 
find in the rocks, to the top of a high moun- 
tain : but it does not from thence follow, that 
thofe points and irregularities were cut with 
art, like a ftair-caft, for the commodity of fuch 
men. In like manner, when a man happens 
to be in a field during a florm, and, by good 
luck, meets with a cave, he makes u(e of it,^ at 
he would of a koule, for (helter: but it is not 
for this reafoQ rrae^ that the cave was made on 
purpofe to ^hmhAc iom for a faoufc. It is the 
fime thing whhrapeft 10 the whole world. It 
was formed by chance, and wkbout defigni 
but men, finding it fuch as it is, had the inven* 
tion and addrefs to adapt it to their own uies. 
Thus the jirl, which you admire, both in the 
work and him that made it, is really in man 
only, who knows how, when he fees things 
ready, to make his own advantage of what he 
fiads around him.' This isdoubtlefs the ftrong- 
eft objeftion, which thofe philofephers can raife ; 
and they will not, I hope, have any reafon to 
complain, that I have weakened it in the repre* 
lentation. But it requires only to be more clofe* 
ly examined^ in order to fhew how very weak it 

M 2 
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is in itfelf. This viiW appear from the bare rcpe- 
tition of what I have before (aid upon this Ibb- 
jeft. 

LXXII. 

An anpQjer to the ohjeSfion oflhe Epicureans, who 

afcribe all to chance. 

WHAT would one lay of a man who fiiould 
applaud him&lf upon the fubtilty of his philofb- 
phy; and yet (hould maintain^ upon his coming 
into a bou(e^ that it was made by chance ; and 
that art and induftry had no concern in render- 
ing it commodious to man? The reafbn he muft 
give for what he affirmed, could be only this : 
that fince there are caves, fomewhat like that 
houfe, which were not dug by man ; therefore 
this houfe, as wtll as the caves, muft be the work 
of chance. To fuch a reufoner one would ihew all 
tlie parts of the houfe, and difcourle on them to 
this efFeft: * Do you fee, Sir, this great court- 

* gate ? It is larger than any door of the hou(^, 

* that coaches may be admitted through it. The 

* court itfelf is fpacious enough for the coaches 

* to turn in, that they may go out of it again. 

* The fteps of this ftair-cafe are low and equals 

* that you may afcend it without labour. You 
^ are conduftcd by it to the feveral ftories and a- 
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* partments, * of which the boufe confifts. The 
^ windows, opened at certain regular diftances^, 
*■ enlighten the whole building. They are glaz- 
^ ed^ you iee^ that the wind may not enter to- 
^ gether with the light ; but they can be opened' 
' at pleafure^ when the weather is &ir^ to let in 

* as much frefti air as you defire. The roof ia^ 
' contrived to defend the whole building from 
^ the injuries of the weather. The rafters are* 
^ made floping, and terminate in a ridge^ thar 
*• the rain and fnow may eafily run off on both* 
^ fides. The tiles are laid one over another^. 

* that they may entirely cover the timber- work. 

* The feveral floors make fo many, ftories, by 

* which means a great number of rooms are form- 

* ed over a fmall fpace of ground. The chim- 
'* nies are contrived to make fires in>. when the 
' weather is cold, without burning the houfe ;, 
^ and to let out the (moke, that it may not ofiend- 

* thofe who are warming themfelves^ The, a- 
^ partments- are diflribated in fuch a manner,. 
' that one does not incommode another; that the 

* feverai perfons of a numerous family may lodge* 
^ (eparately, and not go tbrough th& chambers 

* of each other;, and that the roafter's apartment. 

* is the. principal,, and moft commodious of all** 

* There are kitchings, offices,,ftables, and coach*- 
^ houfes. The rooms^ are furni(hed with beds to» 
« lieoEK^ chairs to (iton> and tables to write afidl 

M.1 
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eat on. Sure, Sir, (one would fay to fiichr a* 
philofbpher) this work muft have been con- 
dufted by fome able architect : for every thing* 
in it is agreeable, delightful, juftly proportion^ 
ed,. and convenient. He mufl, befides, have 
had fkilful artifts to work under him.— -— Nor^ 
in the leafl, (our philofbpher would an(wer> 
you are very ingenious in deceiving yourfelfl 
The houle, It is true, ts, as you fay, agreeable^ 
pleaiant, regular, and commodious: but yet 
this houle made itfelf^ with all its apartments 
and proportions. It was chance that put toge* 
ther all the ftones in that fine order : chance 
raiied the walls, framed and laid the timber- 
work, opened the windows at due diftances, 
and placed the flair-cafe as it flatids^ Do not 
creduloudy perfuade yourf^f that any human 
hand had the kafl concern in the whole affair. 
Men have only allied thcralelves of a work 
that they found ready made> and converted it 
to their owa ufc. They fondly fancy it was 
made for them, becaufe they obferve in it things 
that they know how to turn ta their own con- 
venicncy ; but all that they afcribe to thedefign 
of an imaginary architeft, is mere invention, 
a conceit come into thek heads fince the work 
was done. This houle, regular as it appears^ 
well proportioned as all the parts of it are found', 
was made jufl in the fanie manner as a rude 
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* cave: and men finding- ir as it is, and percciv- 

* ing it would anfwer their purpofe, only mate* 
^ ufe of it for their occafions, as tiicy would of a 
' cave^ which they fhould find in a rockanudfl a) 
^ defert, during a Aorm.' 

"What could one think of fuch a ^himficab 
pbilofbpher, if he fhould perfifl ferioufly in hi9 
doflrine, and aflerl, that there is no appearance 
of art in (uch a hou(e ? When we read the fable 
oi Amphioriy whoy by a miraculous eflfeft of har* 
mony^ caufed the ftones to rife, and dance into 
order and fymmetry one over another, till they 
bad formed the walls of Thebes; we cannot for- 
bear laughing at the poetical fiftion ; but this 
very fiAion is nothing near fb incredible, as that 
which our philofbpher takes upon him to defend. 
Imagination, at leaft, might form fuch an idea 
of harmony, which confifls in a local motion of 
certain bodies, as that, by (bme of thofe fecret 
powers in nature, which are admired without being 
underflood, it fhould aAuate the flones with a 
kind of order and cadence, Co as tooccafion fbme- 
what of regularity in the building. We mufl 
own, indeed, that this explanation: is fhocking 
to reafbn, which by no means can embrace it ; 
but yet, it is lefs extravagant, after all, than that 
which I have put into the mouth of our pretend'- 
cd philofbpher. Gaa any thing be more abfurd> 
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than the conceit of ftones that hew t^em(elvts>r 
tiiat of themlelves ifiue out of the quarry, thata- 
riie and place themlelves one upon another^ with**- 
out leaving any vacuity betwixt;, that carry with 
them mortar, for their own cement; that dilpofe 
themlelves in fiich manner^as to form regular and' 
didinft apartments ; and, finally, that admit a 
frame of timber- work upon them, and tiles over 
that, in order tacove^ Ae whole ft rufture? The 
very children, who cannot yet fpeak plain, would 
laugh us to (corn, were we to propole to theafc* 
fiich a ridicalou& fiible for their beliefs 

LXXIII. 

Comparifon rf the ivorld wit A n regular houje. 
Sequel of the anjv)£r to the Epicurean ob* 
je£Hon. 

IS there lefs room to laugh- at him,, who (ays- 
the wodd made itielf,, than at him who affirms 
the iame thing of our fabulous houieT- The point 
ijSy not to compare the world with a rude cavern^ 
void of regular form, which may be fuppofed to 
be made by chance: our bufinefs is to compara 
it with a houfe, in which the moft perfeA archie 
tefture ftiines forth confpicuoufly. The ftrua- 
ture of the fnaalleft animal is infinitely more art*> 
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fu], more admirable^ than that of the mod beau- 
tiful houle that ever was built. 

Suppose a traveller entering Said, or upper 
Egypt, the country where the antient Thebes, 
with its hundred gates, once ftbod, but which is 
now a defect* Upon feeing the columns, pyra- 
mids, obelifks, and infcriptions in unknown cha- 
rafters, which he mighrfind there, would he im- 
mediately lay; this place was never inhabited by 
men ; no human hand had any thing to do in all 
this ; it was chance that formed thefe column?, 
that erefted them on their pedeftals, and crown- 
ed them with capitals lb juftly proportioned to 
their height ; it was chance that fb firmly joined 
together the pieces which compole thofe pyra- 
mids ; it was chance that cut the obeliflcs out of 
a fingle ftone each, and engraved on them all 
thofe charafters ? "Would he not, on the contrafy> 
fay, with all the confidence that human certain- 
ty, built on the ftrongeft evidence, can give :. 
thefe magnificent ruins are the remains of a mofi: 
majeftic kind of archit^fture, which flouridied irv 
antient Egypt, This is what plain realbn would 
fuggeft, at the firft glance of the eye, without en- 
tering into the leaft deduftion of arguments. It 
is juft the lame thing with regard to the univerfe, 
upon the flighteft profpeft we can take of it. A 
man may puzilc bimfelf by vidn (yllogifmsj and 
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iuduftrioufly confound and obfcure the cicareil 
notions in his own breaft ; but a (ingle glance of 
the eye^ in this ca(e^ is deciflve. Such a work 
as the world is, never did, never can create it- 
felf. The bones^ the tendons, the veins^ the 
arteries, the nerves and mufcles that compofe the 
human body, have together and feVerally more 
art and proportion in their formation, than all 
the architecture of the antient Greeks and Romans^ 
The eye of the nu)ft minute animal (urpafles infi- 
nitely all the mechanifm of all the moft curious 
artiils united*. If a man were to find a watch ia 
the fands oi Africa^ would any one have the af* 
furance to fay,, it was formed by chance in that 
dreary delert? And yet there an: men, .vho 4b *^ 
not blufh to affirm, that the bodfes of animals^ 
in comparilbn with which the mod exquifite watch 
is void of art, are the wild effects of nothing but 
IT blind capricious chance^ 

LXXIV. 

Another objection' of the Epicuream^ drmnnfrem 
the eternal motion of atoms* 

I KNOW there is another objeftion, which 
the Epicureans may draw fi-om their own method 
of arguing. * The atoms, or particles of matter^ 
< they will fay> haye an eternal motion. Their 
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fortuitous concurrence, in that eternity, muft 
already have produced infinite combinations. 
He that fays infinite, ules a word that compre- 
hends all, without exception. Among thefe 
infinite combinations of atoms, which have al- 
ready fuccelEvely happened, all fuch as are pof- 
6ble, therefore, mud of neceflity be found: 
for if there were but one poffible combination, 
which had not taken place in this infinite, it 
would ceaie to be a true infinite ; becaufe (bme« 
thing might be added to it ; and becaufe what* 
ever may be augmented, if limited on the fide 
that is fi!i(cepttble of atigmentation. Is not tru- 
ly infinite. Hence it follows, that the combi- 
nation of atoms, which conftitutes the pre(enc 
fyftem of the world, is one of thole combinati- 
ons that have happened in this courfe of fuccel^ 
Hon. This being eftablifhed as a principle, 
need we to wonder at thecxiftenceofthe world 
in its preient (late ? It was necefTary it (hould 
take this very form, Iboner or later, that it 
now has : for, among thofe infinite changes,, 
it muft, at fome time or another, fall on this, 
very combination, which makes it now appear 
Co regular ; fince it muft have had, by turns, 
all combinations that are poflible, and can be 
conceived. All fyftems are comprehended in 
the total of eternity, and every one of them, 
iboner or later, muft refult from the particular 
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concurrence of atoms produ£^ive of it. Nature 
prefents an infinite variety of new fpefbdcs ; 
and among them this, which we now fkc, And 
in which we a£tually are, came forth in its turn 
and order. The concourfe and motion of. a- 
toms, which thus made, will, in time, un» 
make it; in order to form innumerable others, 
and of all poflible kinds. This fyAem unavoid- 
ably found its place, fince not this only, bur 
all others, without exception, mufl have theirs 
in turn. It is in vain to look for a chimerical 
art in (lich a work as this, which chance could 
not fail of producing juft as it is. 
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^ One example will fiiffice to iUuArate this. I 
fuppofe an infinite number of combinations of 
the letters of the alphabet, formed fiicceffively 
by chance. Doubtlefs, all poffible combinati- 
ons are comprehended in that total, which is 
truly infinite. Since it is certain, therefore, 
that the Iliad o? Homer is nothing but a combi- 
nation of letters ; it follows, that Homer's Iliad 
is comprehended in that infinity of combinati- 
ons, made by the charafters of the alphabet. 
This being once admitted, the man who pre* 
tends to difcover art ii^ the Iliad, muft be a ve- 
ry bad f eafbner. He may extol, as much as 
he thinks fit, the harmony of the verfification, 
the propriety and magnificence of the expreiGS* 
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ons, the natural fimplicity of the images, the 
due proportion of parts, the perfeft unity and 
inimitable conduft that ftrike him throughout 
the poem. He may aver, that chance can ne* 
ver produce any thing (b perfeft; and that no- 
thing lefi than the utmoft effort of human geni- 
us, as it appears in the moft extraordinary men> 
is (ufficient to give the finiftiing hand to (b ex- 
cellent a performance. But his triumph is ut- 
terly vain and groundlefs, fince the reafbn it is 
founded on is evidently falft. It is certain, at 
the fame time, that chance, or the fortuitous 
concourfe of charafters, being affembled and 
mingled together in all the poffible pofitions of 
an infinite variety, rauft in one of thofe pofiti- 
ons, or collocations, form that very and precife 
combination which makes the Iliad. "Whether 
this happen (boner or later, it neceffarily comes 
at one time or other : and thus the whole Iliad 
is perfcftly compofed, without the interpofitioa 
of human art.' I have fairly ftated this objefti- 

on, without weakening it in any one particular. 

All that I now defire, is, that the reader will give 

a ferious and uninterrupted attention to the aii' 

fwers I am going to make. 
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LXXV, 

The ohje6lion of the Epicureans^ drawn from the 
eternal motion of atoms ^ fully anfwered. 

NOTHING is more abfurd, than to talk of 
the (uccefEve combinations of atoms, which are 
infinite in number. Infinity can never be either 
fuccefllve, or divifible. For inftanCe, propofe to 
me any number, which you prefume to be iafi- 
nite ; and I (hall always have two ways to de« 
monftrate that it is not a true infinite. Firft, I 
can fubtraft an unit from it: this will make it left 
than it was, and confequently prove it to be fi- 
nite. For whatever is lefi than infinite, has a 
boundary at the point where we ftop^ beyond 
which we might proceed by a deeper relearch. 
Now the number which appears to be finite, whea . 
we fubtraA from it a fingle unit, could not be in- 
finite before that fiibtraflion was made. A fingle 
unit is certainly finite ; and one finite, added to 
another finite, cannot make an infinite. If a 
fingle unit, added to a finite, would confiitute 
an infinite, the confequence mud be, that the 
finite would be almoft equal to the infinite; which 
is the very qiTlnteflence of abfiirdity. Secondly, 
I can add an unit to the given numbers, and con- 
fequently augment ir. Now that which may be 
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augmented, cannot be infinite: for infinity can 
have no bound; and that which is capable of aug- 
mentation, is bounded on the fide where the cal- . 
culaftor ftopS|^ when he might proceed farther, 
and ftill add unity to his number. It is evident 
then, that no diviiible coippound ca^ be the true 
infinite. 

This fodhdation being once laid, all the ro- 
mance of the Epicurean philofbphy diiappears in 
a moment. It is impolTibk there can be any di- 
vifiblebody, which is truly infinite in extent j or 
ajiy fucceffion of numbers, which is truly an in- 
finite number. And, from hence it foHows,. that 
there, never can be fiich a fucceffive number of 
combinations of atoms, as amounts to infinity. 
If this chimerical infinite were indeed real, I ac- 
Rnowlegc that all pofEble and conceivable com- 
binations of atoms would be included in it; and 
confequently, that all thofe combinations, whicii 
feem td require the utmofr art and ihduflry,. would 
of courfc be comprehended in it like wife. If this 
were the ca(c, the moft wonderfhl perfoiTnances 
of art might boldly be afcribed to mere ha:Kird or 
chance; He who law pafeccs built according tp 
the moft perfeft rules of architefture, the moft 
curious fiirniture, watches, clocks, or machines 
the moft nice and varioufly compounded, in the 
midft of a defert ifland, would have no juft roonn 

N X 
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to conclude, that there had been men in that if- 
land, and that thofe exquifite works were perform- 
ed by them. On the contrary, it would become 
him better to (ay, perhaps one of thofe infinite 
combinations of atoms, which have been fuccef^ 
fively made by chance, accidentally produced all 
the(e compofitions in this deiert ifland, without 
the ieaft intervention of human induftry. Such 
an aflertion as this, would be a very juft confe- 
quence, drawn from the principles of the Epicu- 
reans. But the manifcft abfurdity of this confe- 
quence, is fufEcient to prove the abfurdity of the 
principles they endeavour to eftablifli. When 
*men, by the natural refti.tude of their common 
fenfe, conclude that (uch fort of works cannot nfc- 
fult from chance, they evidently foppofe, though 
in a confufed and indiAind manner, that aton[i8 
are not eternal ; and that they never had, nor can 
have, an infinite fucceffion of combinations in 
their fortuitous mixture and jumble. For if thi$ • 
principle were once admitted, it would be impoffi- 
}>1& ever to di(lingui(h the works of art from the 
works of chance; that is, from the productions 
pf thofe fortuitous combinations, which are alto- 
gether as independent on art, as the produce of a 
i:a(l with a number of dice. 
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The Epicureans confound the -works of art •wiw 
thofi of nature. , 

SINCE all men naturaHy fuppolc a lenfible 
difference betwixt the works of art, and thofe of 
chance; they confequently (uppofe, though with- 
out examination, that the combinations ofatoms 
have flot been liiCniTe > and this Happoluion is ex- 
tremely joft. That infinite fucceffioti of combi- 
nations in atomic bodies, is, as I have already 
fhcwn, a more abfurd chimera m \\GAf, than all 
the "sbrurdi ties which thofe, who adopt that falfe- 
prindple, would explain by it. No number, ei- 
ther fuccdTivcor continual, csn be infinite: front 
whence it fellow's, that atoms cannotbe infinite 
in number ; that the fuccefTion of iheu- various 
motions, and combinations, cannot be infinite;, 
ihat the world cannot have been from eternity y 
and ih.it Tome precife and determinate beginning: 
of thefe fucceffive combinations mufl ba found;- 
A firft Individual, in the generations of tverjf 
kind, mnfl be admitted. The firfl- fbrm^ tliaC. 
originally belonged to every particle of nsatter^ 
mull be invefligated^ And as ihe fuccefTive chanp- 
ges of that matter, muft be limited in number^ 
ve mnft oot admit, ia thole changes,^ aujc otbev 
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combinations, than (uch as chance brdinarily pro» 
daces : unlefs we acknowlege a iupreme wiiHom, 
ivh jy with the mod perfect art, created all thofe 
wonderfiil works which chance could never have 
produced. 

LXXVIL 

Tie Epicureans take for granted i^hatever they 
pleafcy 'without recurring to Evidence*- 

THE Epicurean lyftem is (b very weak, that 
the philofbphers who profefs it can never bring 
it into any form, or make it pafs with the lead 
fhadow of plaufibility, if we do not grant themi^ 
without proof, all their moft ^bulous pofitions« 
Their very firft poftulatum, that atoms are eter- 
nal, is a mere begging the queftion: for, whence 
do they learn, that atoms did always exift, or are 
felf cxiftent? To be felf-cx»ftent, is the fupreme 
perfeflion i and wh^t authority have they to fup- 
pc(e, without evidence, that atoms have, in 
themfelves, a perfeft, eternal, and immutable ex- 
iftence ? Do they find this perfeftion in the idea 
they have of every atom in particular ? One atom 
not being the, fame with, but abiblutely dlAinA 
from, another, each of them muft have in itfelf^ 
without refpeft ta any other being, hQth eternity 
tnd independency. Repeat the qutftion ; is il 
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in their idea of each atom, that thele phUolbphera 
find this perfection i Let us then, for once, grant 
them all that they demand In this qucition-, and 
even more than it becomes them to demand :- let 
ns luppofe, that atoms are eteinal, lelf-exiflenr, 
hidependent of all other beings, and, of confb- 
queace, entirely perfcA. 

LXXVIII. 

Thefufpofitknj of the Epicureans tire falfe end 
chimerical. 

HAVING granted Aus much, muft v/t far- 
ther fuppole, that atoms have motion of and from 
themlelves i Shall we, mercTy for diverfion, ad- 
mit this too, in order to give an arr of reality to 
ft iyflem more chimerical than the tales of the 
fairies ? Let us confiilt that idea of body, which 
we find in onrlclvesi "We have a perfect concep- 
tion of it, without adding the idea of motion. 
"We repre&nt it to ourlclves as in a fiate of reft; 
and our idea of it, Inibatilafe, with all its parts, 
its figures, and its dimcnfions, is not lefs clear 
than when we concuve it to move. Vain is the 
fuppolition, that all bodies are perpettially in fbme 
motion, cither fenliblc or infenfible ; and that 
though -finne parts of matterhavelefs of this mo- 
jUon than others^ yt,% die uotrerJal mftls of tasfy- 
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ter, at leaft, has for ever the fame motion conC-' 
defcd in its totality. Talking at this rate, is talk* 
kig to the wind; and requiring belief to all oiir 
wild imaginations: for, where do we learn this^ 
law of matter, that it moves continually in the 
whole of it ? Who has arrived at the knowlege 
of this by experience ? Have they the confidence 
to beflow the name of philofophy on a ra(h fifti- 
on, which takes for granted things that can ne-- 
ver be verified ? Is it (ufficient to elude the moil 
Cm pie and conftant truths, that a man takes up*- 
on him to fiippofe, whatever bis fancy coins? 
Have they any authority to conclude that all bo* 
dies move, either perceptibly or imperceptibly^ 
without intermiflion ? When I fee a flone. that 
feems motionlefs, how will they demonftrate to 
me, that every atom in that flone,. is actually la 
motion ? Will they never give me convincing 
teftiraonies, but require me always to efpoufe 
bare (uppofitions,^ without the leaft femblance of 
truth ? 

LXXIX. 

It is a falfe pojitiony that motion is effinfial fo- 

bodies. 

LET us, however, proceed yet farther: let 
nsfuppoibi in mere complaUance, that all (Jifii 
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bodies in nature do always aftnally move. Docs 
it follow from thence, that motion is cffential to 
every particle of matter ? Befides, if all bodies 
have not an equal degree of velocity, but fbme 
move more (enfibly and more rapidly than others ; 
if the fame body may at fome times move more 
fwiftly, and at others more flowly 5 if a body 
that moves, communicates its motion to the bo- 
dy next in contaft, which before was at reft, or 
rhad fuch an inferior degree of motion that it wa« 
infenfible ; we are obliged^o confefs, that a man- 
ner of exiftence, which at one time augments, at 
another decreafes, in the bodies that have it, is 
not eHential to them. That which is eflential to 
a being, is always the fame in that being. The 
onotjon which varies in bodies, and which, after 
having fenfibly increafed, flackens and abate9^ 
till it appears abfblutely annihilated ; the motion 
which is loft, which is communicated, which 
pafles from one body to another as fbmetbing ex' 
traneous to it, cannot pertain to the eflehce of 
bodies. I ought to conclude, therefore, that bo- 
dies are perfect ia their eHence, though no moti- 
ons be afcribed to them. If motion be not in 
their efTence, they have it only by accident ; and 
if they have it only by accident, we muft purfue 
our refearches to the true caufe of that accident. 
}t is necefTary, that bodies fhould -either beftow 
motion on themfeives, or receive it from fornix 
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other being. It is evident, that they do not Be- 
ftow it on themftlves, fince no being can give 
that to, which it has not in^ it(eif. Our eyes 
convince us, that a body at refl:, continues ever 
motjonlefs, if (bme other neighbouring body dbes 
not give it an tmpuKe. It is therefore certaiir^ 
that no body moves of it(eif, and that one body 
is moved only by the motion of another com- 
municated to it. But how comes it to pafs, that 
one body can communicate motion to another ? 
Whence proceeds it, that one ball, v/hich is made 
to roll on a fmooth table, cannot touch another 
•without moving it \ Why was it not poffible that 
motion ihoHld exift, and yet not be communica- 
ble from one body to another? If that were the 
C3(e, a ball in motion would immediately ftop at 
the firA cootaA with another^i yet never fliake or 
ftir it- 

L3CXX: 

Hit rules efmotioffy which the Eficureans Juppojh^ 
to exijly do not render it ejfintial to bodies. 

I FORESEE the anfwer that will here be 
made. It is, that the laws of motion among bo- 
dies render it neceflary, that one (hould commu- 
nicate it to another. But where are thofe laws 
of motion written \ Who was it that made them> 
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and rendered them fb inviolable ? They are not 
eflential to bodies : for we can concei\'«e bodies aiC 
TeA ; and we have even a conception of bodies, 
which would not thus communicate their moti- 
ouy if the faid lawS; the fources of which are un- 
JcQOwn to uSy did not fubjeA them to it. Whence 
proceeds this fcheme of policy, a fcheme thatwe 
may call arbitrary, which thus governs the nxh- 
tion of all bodies ? Whence proceed thoie laws 
(b ingenious, Co juft, fb reciprocally adapted to 
each other, that the leaft deviation Horn them 
would at otu:e deftroy all that beautiful order, 
\vhich we admire in the univerle? One body be- 
ing entirely diftin^ from another, it is by nature. 
In all reipefis, abfblutely independent of it. 
Whence it follows, that one body ought to re- 
aeive nothing from another, nor to be luceptible 
of any of its impreffions. The modifications of 
one body imply no neceffity for the modification 
of another in the fame manner; that other being, 
in its exiflence, entirely independent of the firfl. 
It is in vain to alledge, that ihe mofl fblid and 
weighty maffes bear away with them thofe that 
are lefs grofs and. fblid ; and that, in confcquence 
of this rule, a large leaden ball ought to move a 
ball^of ivory. It is not the fad that we 4ire dif^ 
courfing of, but the caufc why that fad happens. 
The fad is conflant and uniform; the caufe, 
therefore, ought to be equally certain ^nd pre. 
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ci(e. Let us learch for it without prepofleflioD^; 
and with an ^bfolute dlftruft of all our own pre* 
judices. What, I fay, is the reaibn, that a great 
body bears off a little one ? Quite the reverfe of 
this might as naturally happen, for any thing we 
know of nature. The faft might as well be, that 
the moft folid body fhould not give motion to 
another ; or, in other words, that motion fhould 
be incommunicable. Our concluflon, that na- 
ture ought to a6l as it does^ is a prejudice contract- 
ed only by cuflom. 

LXXXI. 

fVe mufl have recourfe to a firfi movevy if we 
v)QuId give a fatis factory account of motion* 

WE haVe feen, moreover, that matter can 
neither be. infinite, nor eternal. It is neceflary 
then, that there mufl be a firfl: atom, by which 
motion began at a certain inflant of time; and a 
firfl concurrence of atoms, which formed the firfl 
combination. This being proved, I afk, who 
was the mover that gave motion to the firfl a- 
tora, and firfl fet the machine of the univerfe a 
going? It is not poffible to elude this queflion, 
which comes fb home to the point, by talking of 
an endlefs circle. That circle, being circumfcrib- 
cd within finite bounds, hath plainly fome ccr- 
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tain fimit. We muft therefore find out the firft 
ttom that moved, and the firft moment of thir 
firft motioni together with the firft mover, whole 
liand gave that firft impulle. 

LXXXIL 

No law of motion hath its foundation in the ef 
-fence of bodies ; and mofiofthofeiaws are mere* 
fy arbitrary. 

AMONG the laws of motiot), we muft look 
«pon all thole, which we cannot account for by 
the eflence itfelf of bodies> as merely arbitrary* 
^e have already demonftrated, that no motion 
Ib eflential to any body. All thole laws, ther&* 
fore, which are looked upon as eternal and im* 
mutable, are, on the contrary, arbitrary, acci* 
dental, and inftituted without neceifity^ for we 
cannot find the reaibn of any one of them in the 
elTence of bodies. 

Doubtless, if there were any law of motion 
eflential to bodies, it would be that by which bo- 
dies of lefs magnitude, and le(s (blidity, are mov** 
ed by (uch as are more bulky and fblid : and yet 
we have (hewn, that even that law is not to be 
accounted for by the eflence of bodies. There 
is another of thole laws, which might aUb ap- 

O 
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pear very natural : I mean that, by which bodies 
always move in a direft, rather than a curve linej 
unlefs their motion be otherwife determined by 
the contaft or influence of other bodies. But 
neither has this rule, any more than the former, 
any foundation in the eflence of matter. Moti- 
on is in itielf lb accidental, fuch a fuperaddition 
to the nature of bodies, that this nature of bodies 
doth not dilcover to us any primitive or immuta- 
ble law, by which they ought to move at all ; 
much Ie(s, that they ought to move according to 
certain rules. Like as bodies might have exifted^ 
and yet never have moved, or communicated 
motion toothers; (b might they never have mov- 
ed but in a circular line; and that circular moti- 
on might have been as namral to them, as moti- 
on in a direft line. Who then is it, that has 
made a choice betwixt thefe two laws, which 
were both equally pofBble ? That which is not 
determined by the eflence of bodies, can have 
been determined only by him, who gave to bo- 
dies motion itfelf, which is no part of their et 
ftnce. We may add, that this reftilinear moti- 
on might have been upwards or downwards, from 
right to left, or from left or right, or even in a 
diagonal line. Let them tell me who it was, 
that determined which way the direft line fliould 
tend? 
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LXXXIII. 

If nue JhouU even grant all the fuppojitions oftlye 
Epicureans^ they can'draw no confequence from 
them. 

LET US not be weary of the chace, feut fol- 
low thefe Epicureans in the wildeft of their fup- 
podtions: Let us carry on thc.fiflion to the ut« 
mod exceft of complainincc, and even, admit, 
that motion is eflential to bodies: let us fuppofe^ 
as they do, that this raotbn, efTential to bodies^ 
is al(b eflentially In a right line. Let us beAow 
on atoms both an underftanding and a will ; i^ 
the pOets formerly gave them to rocks and river**. 
Let us farther allow them to chufe from what 
point they will begin their right line. "What ad- 
vantage» at laft, will our philoibphers draw fron^ 
all thele conce/Gons, which contradifl all evi* 
dence?. It will be neceflary, in the firft place, 
that all the atoms muft have been in motion from 
all eternity. Secondly, That they rouft all have 
moved witb equal velocity. Thirdly, That they 
mu(l all have moved in a right line. And, 
Fourthly, That they muft have done all this, ixt 
confequence of an immutable and eilentitil law» 

O a 
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I AM vailing to condefcend farther, and (up- 
pole, of mere indulgence, that thole atoms are 
of different figures : for I will fiiffcr our adverft- 
jles to take for granted all that is mcumbent oa 
them to prove, ilnce they, have pot (b much va 
the (hadow of a proof for any one part of their 
do£tr|^. A man can never make too many con« 
cefDoiJ^to (uch perfbns, as cannot draw any one 
confequence from all that is granted them : (at 
the more abdirdities are allowed them, the fpoi^t 
are they enlharec) by their own principles. 

Lxxxiy. v^ 

jkcoriing A> 7he' tmthn vMeh ike BficvreMnp 
affign t^ afcmsy kheji can ncv^r ccmfoji any 

THESE atoms, of (b many various and odd 
figures, curved, hooked, round, or angular, are 
by their eflencfc obliged always^to move in %righr 
Kne, without ever deviatiagor inclining either to- 
the right or the left.. They can. never,, there* 
fore, hook or entangle one another ; nor compofe 
a body by their union, togetbec. Put as many. 
books as you pleafc, as near as you plcafe to one? 
another, and let .them be ever fo well adapted, to^ 
^atch hold;, yet, if evorypne of them muilfb* 
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tTcr move in a line pcrfefUy ftrait, they ViH 
AM>ve eternally near one anoiber ii> parallel lihes^ 
ivtdiour once joining or cohering together. The 
two ftrait lines^^ which are (uppofed to be paral* 
tels^ though ever ib near neighbours^ wiU neveii 
€ro& each othei^ ihould yoa carry them on to in«^ 
finity. Even eternity itielf could not therefore 
produce any contaft, any faftening of theft book& 
in one another y nor confeqiienily any compofiti^ 
on^ from this motion of atoms in- a dire£): line*. 
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Tie Glihamen, fr tn/kxicn of atoms Si fieir eowfe^ 
is a mere chimera ; 'vnhich plwtgfs the E^urci^ 
mny mt$ragrofs controM^oni- % 

THE Epicureans, not bethg^ able to ffiottheur 
eyes againft the evidence oY this objefliony which) 
laps the foundation ^ their whole fyftero^ have 
had recourfe to another invention, as th^ lafk 
relbrt.. This is- what hueretStsaiX the CUnamen^ 
a word that figniHes a motion, (bmewhatdeelia*^ 
ing from aright iine^and which gives t&atom» 
the means ^fcroffing and intercepting each other*. 
Thus they turn them^at their pleafure^ and ysji% 
as their imagination fuggcfts the moft plaufiblo^ 
method o£ coming, to their point* Batwhere^aj^ 

0>i. 
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they taught this declination of atoms^ which comer 
in fo opportunely to fave their lyftcm f If a firait 
]ine in motion be eflfential to bodies, nothing can 
divert, incline, nor conlcquently join them, to 
all eternity. This Clinamen violates the very ef- 
fence of matter, and leads our philofbpfaers into 
the moft (hameful co;itradiAion. If^ on the con- 
traryi a right line in motion be not eflential to 
all bodies ; why do they io confidently attack us 
with their eternaiy necefTary, and immutable laws 
of motion in atoms, without recurring to afirft 
mover ? And why do they build a whole lyftcm 
of philofbphy upon the precarious foundation of 
a ridiculous fable ? Without the Clinamen^ the 
right line can never effeft any thing, and the 
whole fyftem falls to the ground. With the flff- 
fiamen. an invention not Ie(s fabulous than thofe 
of the poetS; the right line is broke inupon^ and 
the fyOem becomes ridiculous. 

Both the one and the other, the right line and 
the CJtnamen, are wild fuppofitions, and empty 
dreams : but thofe t^vo dreams mutually deftroy 
each other. This is the final refialt of that un« 
bridled licence, which fbme men take, when they 
fuppofc, whatever their imagination (bggefts td 
them in fupport of a fabJe, to be an eternal truth; 
while they refufe to acknowlege that ary by 
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* which all the parts of the tmiverfe were fbrm^, 
' and dUpolcd in their preletu beautiful otdxx. 



AJirange ahfurdliy of the Eficureant, tuho prei- 
tend to account fir the nature of the foul, by 
the declination of atoms. 

TO complete oar wonder, and their own ex- 
travagance, the Epicureans Jiave dared (fince they 
had no other means) to explain by this Clinamen, 
which in itfelfis inexplicable, that which we call 
the" Ibiil of man, and his free-will. Yes, they aie. 
at laA reduced lo the necelBty of affirming, that 
it is in this motion, which keeps the atoms in a 
kind of ef^uilibrc betwixt a Arait line and a line 
fomewhac curve, that human will conlifls. How 
ftrange is this philofbphy, which teaches, that if 
atoms move only in a right line, they are inani- 
mate, incapable of every degree of tnowlege, and 
of will; but the lame atoms, if they make but a 
fm-iU declination from that line, arc at once ani- 
thated, capable of thought, and rational! They 
are themJelvcs intelligent Ibuls, ftlf-knowing, 
filf confcious : they reffcft, they deliberate, they 
are free in their aftions and determinations. "Was" 
a more abliird metamorpbofis ever invented t 
"What would become of religion, what a handle 
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"vould be given to inCdeb^ i^ in order to prtult 
k, we were obHgeid' to proceed oo prfBciptei lo 

puerile and faUe^ as thofe of the philofbpby wbkli 
dares to attack it feriouilyj and in earaefl t 

UtXXVH. 

The Eptcureans^ Jhut their own eyes, %>bdn they 
endeavour to explain the iiherty of man ty tie 
ififlexicn of atoms^ 

BUT let US' obferve how &r tfaeie pbiIo(bphers- 
impofe oa their own underfI:andiQg&. What it 
k they find in their Ciinamen^ that can* with the 
kaft air of probability account for the liberty oC 
man? This liberty is not imaginary: we muflr 
doubt of every thing that is moft certain^ and o£ 
which we are the moft intimately cpolcious and 
fenfible, if we call in qmeftion our own free-will,. 
I am confcious that when I ri(e> in order to wall^ 
I am free to continue fitting. I perceive tbit with 
£ich fulnels of certainty, that it iis not in my pow^ 
cr ever to doubt of it (eriouHy. I (hould give the- 
lye to my own> lentiments, if I were to dare afr 
fert the contraryT Can religion have a more evJ*- 
dent and indifputable proof than this? We can* 
not doubt of the exiftence of God, unlefs we. 
doubt of our own libertjp From whence Xin&r^ 
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that DO man can doubt in eameft of the exiftenc* 
of a Godi £nce no man can harboiK' a lerioua 
doubt with regard to his own liberty. On the 
contrary, if U be iraokly and cani^ly acknow* 
l^ed, that men arc truly free ; nothing is more 
caly than to demooftrate, that the liberty of hu- 
man will cannot conHft in any combioatton of 
atoms, without admitting a Grit mover, who im* 
poled onmatto-aibitraty laws for its motion, O- 
thcrwife, motion muft be eflcntial to bodies, and 
all the laws oPntotion muA be as necef&ry asthc 
efTences of corporeal natures. According to this 
fyllem, tben, all the motions of bodies muft ba- 
jtcrfbrmed by conftant, ncceSary, and immuta- 
ble laws. The motion in a right line moA be 
cflential to all atoms, that are not diverted fronir 
it by the concurrence of other atoms: this ftrait 
line oi^t to be edbntial in fbrae certain, fixed,- 
immutable direftion ; either upwards or down> 
wards, frotn right to left, &om left t» right, or 
in a diagonal from Ibme precife pmnt. Befides>' 
k is evident, that no one atom can divert another 
from its coBrfe ; for that other atom bears alfo \a 
its eflence the fame eternal and invincible deter- 
mination, which in the fame manner reflnins if 
to the dircAline. From whence itfoUows, that 
all the atont^, JafyoSei at firft on difierent lines^^ 
tDuft purfue to infinity thdie parallel direflions^' 
wjlhoiit emf coming naaier lathe caataA of eadk 
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other; and that thofe that iare in the fame line 
muft eternally follow, without overtaking one 
another ; but ftill prefervlng the fame exaft dif- 
tance, with which they began to move. The 
Clwamen:, as we have already (hewn,, is manifeft^ 
ly impoffible : but (hould we fuppoft, contrary^ 
to the cleareft evidence of truth, that it was poP-" 
Cble, we (hould then be obliged to aflert, that the 
Clinamen is not lefi neceflary, immutable, and eP"' 
fential to atoms, than the right line itfelf. And 
will any one pretend to fay, that the true liberty 
of man can b^ explained by a neceflary, eflenti- 
al, and immutable law concerning the local mo- 
tion of atoms? Does not every one fee, that it is 
no better accounted for by the Clinamen, than by 
the right line ? Were the Clinamtn true, it muft 
be as neceflary as the perpendicular line, by which 
* a ftone falls from the top of a tower into the 
fireet. Is that (lone free in its b\\ or defeent ?' 
Now the will of man, upon the principle of rtie 
Clinamen^ is liot more free than the ftone. Is it 
by (uch pofitions as tbefe that man dares to give 
the lye to his own confeience, on the (iibjeft of 
his own free*will, that he may not be obliged ta* 
acknowlege his God ? To (ay, on the one hand, 
that the liberty of man is imaginary, we muft fi- 
lence the voice, and ftifle the fentiments of na*' 
ture ) we muft (bamefully give the lye to our own 
perceptions; and deny that truth, of which we* 
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are the mod intimately certain; in a word, "w* 
mud prevail on ourltlve* to believe, that wc have 
no choice betwixt two objects, even when we de- 
liberate on them with the utrooH attention and 
lerioufnefs. Nothing is more glorious 10 the 
^^Bufe of religion, than thole monftroas ablurdi- 
ties, and grafi contradiftions, which men of ne> 
celGty fall into, whenever they call in queftion 
the divine truths, which flie teaches I On the o- 
iher hand, to confefs that man is truly free, is to 
acknowlege in him a principle, which can never 
be fatis^dorily explained by (he combinations of 
atoms, or the laws of local motion ; fince thele 
combinations and laws, if we once deny a firll 
mover, muft be all luppofed equally necellaiy, 
and eflential to matter. We muft therefore foar 
beyond the whole lyftera of matter, and far re* 
mote from the combinations of atoms iearch for 
Ibme incorporeal principle, in order to account 
for human free-will, if we admit it in earned. 
Whatever is matter, whatever we can call an a- 
tom, moves only by laws tl^at are necelTary, im- 
mutable, and irrefiftible: liberty, thercGire, can- 
not be founil, eiiher in boilies, or in any local 
motion: and the conlequence is, that we muft 
look for it in (bmc incorporeal being. This in- 
corporeal being, which mufl neceflarily be in me, 
united to my body ; by whole hand was it bound* 
and fubjefted to the organs of this corporeal ma- 
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chine? 'Where is that artificer, who unites toge* 
ther natures (b very difierent? Muft it not be a 
power, fiiperior bodi to bodies and fpirits, which 
can hold them firm in this union, with (b abio* 
•lute a fway ? ' Two hooiced atoms, fays an Epi- 
* curean, lay hold of one another.' But this 
very fa£b is faUe, according to his own fyftent: 
for I have demonftrated, that thefe hooked atom^ 
can never ^en on each other, becaufe it is im- 
poffible they (hould ever meet. After this, how^ 
€ver, having allowed the(e two atoms to hook 
one another, and.fb become united ; the Epicu- 
rean muft ftill acknowlege, that the thinking be* 
ing, which is firee in its operations, and of con- 
iequence not a mere texture of atoms, for ever 
moved by neceflary laws, is incorporeal^ and 
^could not, by any particular configuration of it, 
be hodked into union with the body it animates. 
Thus, the Epicurean, which way Ibever he turns, 
deftroys his own fyftem with his own hands. But 
let us be carefiil that we do not, by any means, 
perplex and confound men who err ; fince we are 
men as well as they, and not lefs futje£t to error. 
Let us only companionate their ca(e, and ftudy, 
with patience, to enlighten and edify them. Let 
us pray for their conviftion, and yetperlevere in 
aflerting the truth, which appears with fiich ftrong 
evidence* 
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It is neceffary to acknev/lege the band of gfirfi 
cauje in the umverfe, iititheut inftiiriiig -uibe-; ■ 
ther tbatfirft caufe bat left any defeat im bis 
work, 

THUS the flamp of the divinity appears up- 
on eveiy thing in the tiaiverfei the hcaveos, the 
. earth, vegetables, animals, and men more th^n 
lli the rcft,'vi[ibly bear it. The whole ihews ds 
s fixed defign, a concatenation of lubordinate 
caules, which arc all conduftcd with order by one 
fiiperior caule. ^ 

It b by no meant our bufine(s to criticlfe this 
great work. The defe^ which are found io it> 
proceed either from the licentious and difbrderly 
will of man, which produces them by its irregu- 
larity ; or from the ever holy and juft will of God 
who {bmetimes hath a miod to punifh incredul- 
ous men, and at other times to exercife and pcr- 
feA the good by laeans of the wiclied. Nay, it 
often happens. Rat that which ieems a dcfe^ to 
oDr limited underilandingE, In (bme Separate and 
diflinA part of the work, is really an ornament 
with relpefl to the general defign; which we are 
notable to furvey with views fuffidently exttnCve, 
P 
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and at the fame time fufficicDtly fimple to com* 
prebend the perfe^on off the whole. Does it not 
happen every day, that we raflily cenfure certain 
parts of human workmanship, for want of having 
a thorough infight into the full deflgn of the ar^ 
tift ? This is particularly true with regard to die 
works of painters, and architeAs. If the cha* 
rafters we u(e in writing were of immenfe mag- 
nitude, every charaAer at clofe view would take 
up the whole compafs of a man's fight ; fb that 
it would be impolfible for him to (ee more than 
one at once. He would find it imprafticable, in 
this cale, to read, that is, to join (everal charac* 
ters together, and difcover the (enfe of all thofi 
characters united. It is juft the fiime with the 
large (Irom of providence, which it forms in the 
conduct of the whole world, during a long (iic- 
celBon of ages. There is nothing intelligible but 
the whole, and that whole is too vaft to be com- 
prehended in a clofe view. Every event is like 
a particular charafler, which is too large for our 
minute and contracted organs; and which figni- 
fies nothing alone, diftin A from the reft. When, 
at lad, in the confummation of ages, we fliall fee 
in God, that is, in its true pdft of view, the to* 
tal of human events, fi*om the firft to the lafl day 
of created nature, together with their proportions 
in regard to the defigns of God, we fliall cry out 
with tranlport^ ' Lord^ diou alone art juft and 
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* wife!' A true judgment cannot be formed of 
the works of man, wit Aut examining the whole* 
every part ought not to have every perfeflion ; 
but only that which fuits it in the place it rauft 
occupy, and which juflly belongs to it in propor- 
tion to the other parts, which with it compofe 
the whole. In a human body, for example, all 
the parts muft not be eyes ; becaufe hands and 
feet are alfo neceflary. In the univer(e, there 
muft be a fun for the day; but then, there muft 
be a moon alfo for the night, * A peifeft 

* univerCility cannot appear to us, unlcfs the 
' greater parts be in fuch manner prefent, that 

* the lelFer are not wanting or hidden*,' In this 
manner we ought to judge of every part, with re* 
(pcft to the whole. Any other vicw^ defeftive 
and fallacious. But what are the feeble defigns . 
of men, if we compare them with that defign, by 
which the world was created, and hath ever fince 
J^en governed i God himielf tells Qs, in the fcrip* 
tures. As far as the heavens are above the earth, 

Jo far are my ways above your ways, and my 
thoughts above your thoughts* Let man, there. 
fore, admire that which he underftands, and 
ivonder in filendi||t«tho(e things which he does 
not comprehend. But, after all, the real defeats 

• ffiC tiH occttrrit perftBa univerptas, nifi uH major a fii 
frmfipfUnU *f minora non defiuU 

Aug. de Lib. Aibil. 
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\Ti this work (fiir (bch we muft admit) are only 
imperfefiions which tbtaUmighty was pleafed to 
leave in it, to remind uTtbat he called fbrtb the 
whole out of nothing* There is not any tbiog 
in the univerie, but what does, and ought Co 
bear, equally imprinted on it, the(e two oppofite 
chara&ers : on one fide, the leal or ftamp of the 
iofimte artift upon his work; and on the otherj 
the mark of that original nothing fix>m which it 
was extraAed, and into which it may again BiX 
every moment. It is an incompreheniible mix- 
ture of meannefs and grandeur; of fiailiy in the 
matter, and an in the workmanship. The hand 
t>f God is conlpicuous in every thing, even in i 
worm that crawls upon the earth : at the ^me 
time im{l^eAion and nothinjgneft every where 
appear, even in the mod comprehenfive and liib* 
lime ginius. All that which is not God, can have 
but a limited perfeAion : and that which has but 

r. !:rr/;!ed p^rfeKan, remains always imperfeft on 

the fide where the boundary is perceptible, and 
denotes a poffibility of addition and improve- 
ment*. The creature would be the Creator him- 
felf, if it wanted nothing: i^k would then have 
the fulnefs of perfeftion, ^MH^ ^^ divinity ic- 
felf. But as foon as it fells mort of Infinity, it 
oecefTarily becomes bounded in perfeAion ; or, ia 

• Ave. d€ QrJinf, 
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other words, it is imp^^ on one fide or the o* 
tber. It may have a fleater or fmalkr degree of 
unperfe^on ; but, after a]], it muft ftiH be im* 
perfeA. We fliall be capable, at any time, to 
foint out the very place in v^hich it is defedive t 
wc (hall be able to examine it critically, ^od ta 
&y, this or that addition it might have had, vhkJk 
is now wanting to it# 

LXXXIX. 

Jfcomparifim iehueen tbe defcOs efthe univtrfi, 

and thofe o/m piSufe*. 

9 

"WE Ike (hades, and even fbme carelefi ^che^ 
of the pencil, io a piece of painting i0k> we fronx^ 
thence conclude, that chance was the author oF 
thisplAure? The painter, we naturally (ay, might 
have given a higher finifhing to this flelb, to 
thofe draperies,, and to ^at baf)pigroi}nd^ The 
pi£h]re is not perfc£), nor exaOly conformable to- 
the rules- of art. But what madnefs would it be 
to infer, thav becai^ the pifliire is not ablblute- 
ly perfeA, tho^bre it is all a mixture of colours 
thrown togetl^^Bchance, and without any a£» 
fiftance from ]I^Mmd of a paiacer ? Yet> though 
a man would, blufh to (ay this of a bad pl6ture> 
on which very little art had. been beftowed ; there 
are mea not a(hamed to affirm a$ much of ibc u^^ 
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nWerfe, in \i^hich a crrad of incomprebenfible 
v^onders (bine forth ^ wil( the utmoft order and 
proportion. Let us ftudy the world as much as 
we pleaie; let us be ever (b particular, in the de- 
tail of our inquiries; let us difieft even the idleft 
of animals ; let us carefully confider the finalleft 
grain of corn (own in the earth, and the manner 
in which it germinates and multiplies ; let us at- 
tentively obferve with what precautions a ro(e-bud 
opens and expands itfelf before the (bn, and clo(es 
up again towards night : we ftiall find in each of 
theie a deeper defign, a more artful conduA, and 
more vigilant indufhy, than in all the works of 
human art« Nay, even that which we call hu- 
man art in^eneral, is nothing but a feeble imita- 
tion, whioRnen fall into, of that great art called 
the laws of nature, which the impious are not 
afhamed to diflinguiih by the name of blind 
chance. Ought we to wonder, therefore, that 
the poets hav^Spmatad the whole univerfe; that 
they have given wings to the winds, and arrows 
to the fun ; that they have painted rivers as im- 
petuoufly hafting to precipitate themfelves into 
the fen, and trees as (hoothjMM|||heir branches 
towards heaven, in order t(fl^^B and quell the 
rays of the fun by the denfit^f their (hades ? 
This figurative kind of expreffion has even been 
admitted into the language of the vulgar ; (b ng;« 
turalisit for men to be Ilrudkwith that art, of which 
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all nature is full. All tt|^ poetry did, wa$ to afcribe 
to inanimate ereattires*the defigns of the Creator, 
vho operates aQ things in them. From the fi- 
gurative langu^ of the poets, the fame ideas 
were tranfplaRtecf into the theology of the hea- 
thens, whofe divines thofe poets were. They 
luppofed an art, a power, a wifdom, (bmething 
which they denoted by the word numen, even in 
creatures the moft devoid ofunderftanding. With 
them rivers weregods, and fbuntainswere nymphs, 
by the name of Naiades; woods and mountains 
had their particular divinities; flowers had their 
Pan, and fruits their Pomona. In (hort, the more 
we contemplate nature, without prejudice, the 
more we difcover in her an lnexh^|^ible (burce 
of wiOom, which is^ as it were, the Ibul of the 
nniverfe. 



^ m 



We muft ofnecejffity conclude, that there is i^firft 
being, lu ho formed the univerfe. 

WHAT^fl||kfult of all this? The infer- 
ence ftrikes ^^^Hbut fearching for it. If, as 
Minutius Fein^Ktkrv^s, fb much wildom and 
penetration are requifite, only to obferve the mar- 
vellous order and defign of the ftriifture of the 
vniverie ; how much more, by parity of reafon^ 
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vcre iKcd&fy to farm das onifcHi ? ITphilofe* 
pbersa^ibfnad^adiBircd^becaafiitfaey dilbovcr 
only a finall part of the tean$jf that wiS^oakf 
which made all thmgs; a mao t^ he blind n^ 
dccdj who does not admire cb^'iofiloai itielf I . 



Mcafcms wfy wtm Jk mi £fifvar C^m the 
vfrje^ what be extiUisbatffclftojhem as imm 
faitbfml 



T H U S have we tranfiendjr fimrejed the great 
obfeftof theamverfey wherein God, as in aglafi, 
Aews himlelf tp human kiiAk. But there were 
(bme men. Known by the nameof philolbphen^ 
whole heads were turned with iheir own thoughts^ 
and who converted every thing to the ufe and 
l^ic^ of their own vanity. By mere dint of (iib* 
tie realbning |^r o^p^ot the mark, and loft 
fight of an obvio^ truth, which every man finds 
naturally and Cmply in bimfelf^ without the aid 
of philolbphy. 




Others, intoxicated by^^^^Kons^ liveixi 
a perpetual diftraftion and dn^PDn of thought^ 
In order to perceive God in his works, it is neceA 
iary, at leaft, that we fiiould conCder them with 
attention^ But paflions biaod men to fuch a. de** 
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gree, not only the ^vild and (avage, but even tho(& 
nations which leem to be the moft civilized and 
polite, that thqr 4p not (b much as (ee the very 
Ught that enli^tens them. In this re(pe£V, the 
Egyptians, t^e Greeks, and the Romans, were not 
lefs blind, or le(s brutal, than the mofl rude and 
uncultivated Indians. Like the(e lavages, they 
were wholly lunk and buried in feniible things, 
without aicending higher. They cultivated their 
intellectual Acuities only to indulge themfelvcs in 
Ibfter (enlations^ nqt regarding the (burce from 
whence thofe enjoyments flowed. It is in this 
manner, that men in general wear away the time 
they live on earth. If you iay nothing to them, 
they think of nothing, except of fuch fiibjeAs as 
flatter their vanity, or their grofi p^flions. Their 
(buls grow io heavy and unwieldy, that they can- 
not elevate themfelves to any incorporeal objeA. 
"Whatever is not palpable, or which cannot be 
(een, tafted, heard^ k^^fff ^^4^^' ieems to them 
altogether chimerical. This\weakne(s of (bui, 
when it improves into infidelity, they confider as 
.firength of mind, and freedom of thought; their 
vanity appI^^H|^lf for that perverfenefs, which 
conlifls ii^^^^^p th^^ which naturally ftrikcs 
and afle£ts flU^nof mankind* In this they have 
}ufl as much rea(bn as a monder would have, who 
ihould pride himfclf that he was not formed ac** 
i^r<Ung to the common laws of nature ; or n man 
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bom blio J, vho ihoold triumph in bis incrediility 
virh regard to light and arfoors, which he was 
aflbred diat other men law and difliDguiihed. 



^ P&ATS& to C D. 



' O MT God! ifthere are (b many men who- 
do not difcover dice in this beaotifbl fpeOadcy 
this pro(peft ^'hich thou giveft them of oniver* 
dil nature^ it is not becao(e thoa art far difiant 
from any of us: every one of as doth, as it 
were, touch thee with his hand : but the ien(es, 
and the paffions which they excite, engrofi all 
the attention of our minds* Thus, O Lord^ 
thy light fhlneth in darknefi; but the darknefi 
comprehendeth it not. To thick and gloomy are 
its (hades. Thou (he weft thy(elf every-where; 
and every- wh^tfinatisntive men negleA to per* 
ceive thy pre(ence. All nature (peaks of thee, 
and re(bundswith thy holy name: but (he (peaks 
to men that are deaf, and who owe their dea& 
ne(s to the noi(e and diftra^M|^|y rai(e about 
tbem(elve8. Thon art neai{^^^B even with- 
in them. But they wandei^PF them(elves, 
and are fugitives from their own breafts, O 
thou fweet light ! Thou eternal beauty ! Thoii 
antient of days, yet ever young ! Thoa faaa- 
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' tun of challe delights 1 Thou pure an<] happy 

* life of all thole who truly live 1 they would bbA 
' thee, they could not mils thee, if [hey did but 
' Icarch for thee within themlelves. It is only 
' by lofing themftlves, that the impious lo(c thee. 

* Alasl thy very gifts, which vifibly flow from 

* thy bouQtiful hand, amule them to fuch a de- 

* gree, that they fte not the hand which bellows 
' thein. It is fi>3m thee they live, and yet they 

* live without thinking of thee ; or rather, they 

* die in the midll of life, for want of nourishing 

* themlelves with thy pretence: for what death 

* can there be more deplorable, than the being 
' ignorant of thee f They fall afleep in thy tend- 

* er and paternal bolbm; and while they are full 
' of the deceitful dreams, which agitate them in 

* this ftate of abfence, they are infcnlible of the 

* powerful hand that fupports them. If thou 
( wert a barren, impotent, and inanimate body, 
'. lilce a flower that fadestway, a river that runs 

* to wade, a houle ready to fall with the decays. - 

* of age, a pifhire confllling only of a mafs of 

* colours to Urilce the Imagination, or an ulclcfs 

* piece of nu^Mbt only glitters ; they would 
' perceive ^^HH fecretly aicribe to thee the 

* power of gH^thenotrue plealnre; though, 

* in &&., pleafure, of which thou art the true and 

* only Ipring, cannot proceed from inanimate 

* ^ings, which have it not in themrdvea. Yes, 
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O Lord, if tlioa tPert bat a grofi, fhnl, fifelefi 
beiiig; a lamp of nutter^ withoat TOtne or 
power, and the mere (hadow of csifience; thy 
TOO fimtaftic nature would employ their vanity, 
and thoa woaldeft be an ofajefl proportioned 
to their groveling and brotifli tbooghts. Bat 
becaole thoa * art too intimatdy mtfain them, 
and they never enter within themtives; dioa 
art tothemanonknownGod. For while dieir 
imag^natioa roves abroad on external olgeAs, 
die deep leoefi of their own minds is- of all 
things the mod remote from thdr view. That 
order and beauty, which thoo ipreadeft over 
thefiKeof tfaycieatares, are like a veB that con- 
ceals thee from their diftempered eyes. Hoif , 
Lord, is dus .' Does the very l^ht that Ihoold 
illumine, firrve only to ixB&t anct flrice them, 
blind? Do the rays of the fiin hinder them from 
percdving the fiia lumlelf? In fine, becaofe 
thou art a truth too pure, and too elevated to 
pafi throu^ the medium of our grofi (en(es, 
men, having debaled tbemlelves to a level with 
the beafts, cannot conceive thee. And yet 
thou daily, though man ^MBMs it, giveft 
bim luch inftances of thy w^^^^ \rilHom, 
as the evidences of fenie coul^n^demonftratc 
to Um : for tbole divine virtues have ndther 
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(bund, colour, odour, tafte, figure, nor any 
fenfible quality. Why then, O my God I do^ 
men doubt rather of thee, than of thoie other 
very real and manifefi things, whofe exiftence 
they receive as a certain truth, in all the moft 
ferious affairs of ]i&) and which, neverthelefs, 
as well as thou, e(cape their ienies?' O nliferable 
fiatel O hideous nighty that involves the chil- 
dren of Adam! O mooftrous Aupidtty! O 
wretched defblation of God's whole inuige ! Maft 
• bath eyes to behold only fliadows, and truth 
appears to him as a phantom. That which ia 
kfeif is Aothing, is to him every thing: that 
which, io truth, is ail^ feems to hkn as nothing.. 
What do I iee in the whole furvey of nature f 
GOD. God every-where, God ever prc&nr^ 
and lUll only God. When I tliink, O Lord, 
that all exiftence is iathee, all my thoughts are 
exhaufted and fwallowed up in thy contempla- 
tion, O thou abyfs of truth ! I know not whi- 
ther I (bar, nor what 1 become* All that is- 
not thou, di&ppcar*^ and of ray (elf fcarce fo- 
much remains, as to dWcover tame, that I am. 
He who fce^tfji^ee, hath feen nothing: he 
who doth O^BVdiee, >s a flranger to all tru& 
fentiment v ne exifts as though, he exifted not, 
and his whole life Ts no more than a dream* 
Ari(e, O Lord, arife f Let thy enemies melt 
like wax^ and vanidi like fmoke before thy 
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face. Wo to the impious (bul, wlio> re 

from thee, is without God^ without hope 

titote of eternal confblatibn \ Happy aire: 

he, who (earches after thee, who pant 

thirfts to enjoy thee ! But completely hapj 

upon whom the light of thy countenance I 

wbdi tears thou haft wiped away^ and" 

defircs thy love has already accompli 

When, O Lord, will that time come ? i 

rious day, without cloud, widiout end ! 

thy lelf (halt be the (un to enlighten tt^ ai 

emanadons fh^ flow through my fi>ul in 

rent of delight. In this plealing hope my 

fluver, and cry out, Wbo is like untat. 

Lordt My heart melts, and my jkfli fat 

God ci my fouly and my eternal fo. 

iUDoen. 
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